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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





Education in the United States 


Edited by NicnwouAs MuRRAY Bur_eR, President of 
Columbia University. 


Price, $2.50 


The frequently-expressed need for a book giv- 
ing a complete view of American education in out- 
line is satisfactorily met in this volume. lt con- 
sists of twenty monographs, each written by an 
eminent specialist, on the various phases of Ameri- 
can education. The introduction by the editor 
sets forth the underlying principles governirg 
American educational activity to the present time. 
Among the authors of the various monographs 
are: Commissioner Draper of the State of New 
York, the late Dr. William T. Harris, formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
and Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, the present 
Commissioner. 


Gillette’s Vocational Education 


by Joun M. GILLErtR, Professor of Sociology, University 
of North Dakota: 
Price, $1.00 


In this volume is presented for teachers, super- 
intend znts, and teachers’ reading circles an illu- 
minating discussion of the present general move- 
ment for vocational education. By this phrase is 
meant not only industrial education, but all the 
training courses needed to meet the practical de- 
mands of life. The author explains at some 


length the principles, demands, and methods of - 


vocationa! education ; he states the grounds upon 
which ‘hopes of success may reasonably rest; he 
indicates some actual results gained by schools 
conducted on more practical lines; and he points 
out others which would follow upon the reorgani- 
zation of our education system in general. 





Chamberlain’s Standards in Educa- 
tion, Including Industrial Training 


By ARtuUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, B. S., Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Price, $1.00 

The present widespread agitation for a more 
purposeful curriculum is fully recognized by this 
work on practical pedagogy. It discusses modern 
elementary education in a helpful manner, setting 
forth its acknowledged defects of standard, and 
presenting suggestions for the introduction of 
more industrial training. The book is broad in 
the best sense and every problem affecting the 
school and its relation to the outside world is dealt 
with so simply and convincingly as to be clear to 
everybody, whether teachers or parents. Only 
the great issues of education are considered. 





Farnsworth’s Education Through 
Music 


By CHARLES HuspertT FARNSwortn, Adjunct Professor of 
Music, Teachers College. Columbia University. 


Price, $1.00 


A book which enables teachers to teach music 
in their schools with the same ease and success as 
the ordinary branches of study. It is at once a 
rule, a guide, and an inspiration, and points out 
the place of music in the general educational 
scheme. It lays out the work, step by step, for 
each year of the elementary school, and never 
leaves the teacher in doubt as to what to teact ; 
the end to be accomplished is plainly indicated. 
Detailed information is given as to the progress 
of music, reading, music writing, and song inter- 
pretation. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TEACHER’S BOOKS 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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San Francisco 


Chicago 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


mee 


THH FOREST FIRES IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


The forest fires which have been 
raging for weeks in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon have 
wrought great havoc and have 
caused a considerable loss of life. 
More than 2,000 forest rangers and 
thirty companies of federal troops 
have assisted the scattered popula- 
tion in fighting them, but have made 
little headway. In several instances, 
the fire fighters have themselves 
been caught and have perished in 
the flames. A dozen small towns 
have been destroyed in whole or in 
part. The most serious loss was at 
Wallace, Idaho, where half the town 
was burned and forty or fifty people 
burned to death. Altogether, hundreds 
of thousands of acres of timberland 
have been burned over, and it is 
impossible accurately to estimate 
the losses. The most extraordinary 
circumstance about the fires is that 
some of them seem to have been de- 
liberately set, and it is impossible 
to divine an adequate motive for the 
crime. 

TAFT AND ROOSEVELT. 

President Taft’s candor is one of 
his most valuable assets. On occa- 
sion he does not hesitate to take the 
public into his confidence with a 
frankness which disarms suspicion 
and silences criticism. The latest 
exemplification of this trait is his 
letter regarding the selection of 
Vice-President Sherman over Colone! 
Roosevelt as temporary chairman 
of the New York Republican con- 
vention. Mischief makers repre- 
sented that the President was cog- 
nizant beforehand of the scheme, 
and there were _ circumstances 
which, unexplained, would have jus- 
tified that assumption. But the 
President made it clear that he had 
not been given any intimation of the 
vice-president’s aspirations; that he 
had advised Mr. Sherman and the 
other Republican leaders to confer 
with Colonel Roosevelt, —advice 
which Mr. Sherman chose to keep to 
himself, and to suppress the tele- 
gram containing it: and that the 
vice-president himself on the very 
eve of the meeting of the committee 
telephoned him that Senator Root’s 
was the only name which had been 
suggested as an alternative to 
Roosevelt's. These disclosures put 
Mr. Sherman in an unpleasant light, 
but for that he has himself to blame. 


THE PRBSIDENT AND THE 
TARIFF. 

Mr. Taft’s suggestion regarding 
the tariff is well calculated to pro- 
mote Republican harmony. The 
grievance of the so-called ‘insur- 
gents” is not against the tariff as a 
whole, but against certain schedules. 
On the other hand, the President 
never has declared that the tariff is 
faultess, but that, as a whole, it is 
the best tariff ever enacted. Most 
sensible men agree that a general re- 
vision of the tariff would unsettle 
business and be generally disastrous. 
Mr. Taft’s suggestion is that there 
should be a revision of the tariff, but 


that it should be limited to one 
schedule at atime, and that it 
should be largely guided by* the in- 
vestigations and recommendations 
of the new tariff board. This board 
affords a means of impartial and ex- 
pert guidance which was not avail- 
able when the existing law was 
framed. 


ESTRADA AND MADRIZ. 


The Nicaraguan insurrection has 
ended in the complete triumph of 
General dstrada, and President 
Madriz, following the example of his 
predecessor, President Zelaya, has 
fled the country. Reports of the 
fighting which led up to this result 
are confused, but there is no doubt 
as to the fact, for Dstrada’s army 
has entered Managua, the Nica- 
raguan capital, in triumph. It is net 
too much to hope that the party 
which thus becomes dominant wil! 
be more liberal and progressive than 
that which it displaces. Its profes- 
sions, at least, encourage that expec- 
tation, and General Hstrada’s atti- 
tude is much more friendly toward 
American interests than was that of 
Zelaya or Madriz. Throughout this 
civil war, the United States has 
kept its hands off, and its neutrality 
cannot be questioned: but its sym 
pathy has not been with Madriz. 


THE LAST OF KOREA. 

Korea, as an independent empire, 
has vanished from the map. Its an- 
nexation by Japan, so long antici- 
pated, is complete. For years, noth- 
ing but a shadow has been left of 
Korean  sovereignty.. The Korean 
emperor has been a feeble puppet. 
One by one Korean rights,—the con- 
trol of the general administration. 
the management of the army, the 
police, the courts, and of foreign re- 
lations, had been surrendered. Now 
the last vestige of autonomy has 
been given up in what is by courtesy 
called a treaty between the Korean 
emperor and Japan. Repeatedly 
during the six years in which these 
changes have been brought about 
Japan has solemly guaranteed the 
independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Korea, but such declara- 
tions count for littl when they 
stand in the way of national ambi- 
tions. In the war with China and 
again in the war with Russia, Korea 
was the real prize for which Japan 
fought. By its annexation she gains 
a territory of 80,000 square miles 
upon the coveted mainland, and a 
population of from 8,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000. 

CENSUS FACTS AND SUGGES- 
TIONS. 

It will be months yet before the re- 
sults of the census of 1910 are fully 
known, but scraps of information 
are being published from day to 
day,—the population ofcertain cities, 
the complete figures for at least 
two states, Rhode Island and Okla- 
homa, for example. There are also 
some general suggestions of interest. 
It is clear that there has been no 
phenomenal growth in the West, but 
that the Bast, partly because of its 
more varied industries, and partly 
because of the tendency of immi- 
grants to settle down in or near the 
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seaboard cities, is fully holding its 
own. The tendency to urban con- 
centration is increasingly apparent, 
and this in spite of the extension of 
trolley communication and rural free 
delivery, which make rural life more 
attractive. Also, there is an omi- 
nous suggestion of a relative diminu- 
tion in native-born population. Out 
of an estimated increase of 14,000,- 
000 in population during the decade, 
9,000,000 came from immigration, 
leaving only 5,000,000 as the natural 
increase of the native population as 
compared with 14,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding decade. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S 
SPEAKING TOUR. 
Colonel Roosevelt left New York 
on his jlong-anticipated speaking 
tour in the West on the 23d of Aug- 
ust and is booked to return on the 
lith of September. His schedule 
takes him into a dozen or more 
states, in each of which, at one or 
more central points, he will speak 
upon pending political issues. Colonel 
Roosevelt’s tour will be followed 
with keen interest, alike by his 

friends and enemies. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The complaint has often been 
made that our great cities are lack- 
ing in that quality designated as the 
picturesque. In the minds of many 
this complaint will find ample refu- 
tation in the series of five full-page 
illustrations, by Vernon Howe 
Bailey, of “Rough Places in 
Gotham,” appearing in the Septem- 
ber Century. Other noteworthy art 
features in this number of the Cen- 
tury are: Timothy Cole’s wood en- 
graving of ‘““‘The Bathers,” by Corot: 
reproductions of some of the paint- 
ings of William Orpen, in Christian 
srinton’s article on that artist's 
work; a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished sketches, specimens of the 
first drawings made by Whistler at 
West Point, and an exquisite color 
drawing, painted for The Century 
by Charles R. Knight, showing the 
four color phases of the Queen-Trig- 
ger fish. 

—The issue of Harper’s Weekly for 
August 27 contains an interesting 
article by Robert Wells Ritchie upon 
the feuds of the Chinese gambling 
societies in New York city. General 
Homer Lea contributes to this num- 
ber the second of his series of 
articles upon the value of the aero- 
plane in war. “When the Bleach- 
ers Grin” is the title of an amusing 
baseball article by George Jean 
Nathan. E. W. Kemble writes and 
illustrates an amusing sketch 
upon the “summer girl.” This 
issue contains a pleasing story 
by Alta Brunt Sembower and many 
other articles of interest, together 
with the usual financial and edi 
torial features. 





There has been a good deal of talk 
among literary people in the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, but it may 
be noted that Bacon has never yet 
got his name on any of the play 
bills —Somerville Journal. 
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The Physicians of the Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
U.S. A., Oculists of years’ standing, carefully prepare the 


Murine Eye Remedies 


in the Company’s Laboratory. These Remedies are the result of 
their Clinical, Hospital and Private Practice, and they have found 
from their years’ of experience with Children’s Eyes, that two 
drops of Murinein each Eyecf the Growing Child is of inestimable 
value. Murine is an Eye Tonic and they know, if it is used 
regularly, that it Tones the Eyeof the Growing Child and in many 
instances obviates the use of Glasses, and is it not reasonable that 
Glasses when not required will retard the development of a young 
and growing Eye? 

Murine, through its Tonic effect, Stimulates Healthy Circulation 
and thus promotes the normal] development of the Eye. We do 
not believe there is a Mother who has used Murine in her own 
Eyes and in the Eyes of the members of her family who would be 
without it, or who is not willing to speak of its Merits as The 
Household Friend. 

The Child in the Schoolroom Needs Murine 


Murine contains no harmful or prohibited Drugs and conforms 
to the Laws of the Country. 

Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Preparations everywhere will 
supply Murine and tell you of its gratifying results. 

Samples and Instructive Literature cheerfully sent by Mail to 
interested applicants. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Mention this Journal and the Sample will be Liberal. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood } .esented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Lijustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The, beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER . - - 30c. SECOND READER - - 42c. 
FIRST READER - 36c. MANUAL... . 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOSIUS 

For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. Achoice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 





School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 





supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program: Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 











Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without 
Art and Education is Brutality.— Ruskin. 

Not that art or education or arteducation is being neg- 
lected these busy days, but sometimes you forget how much 



















DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 

They are tools of highest efficiency, not only from the 
standpoint of artistic and educational effect, but from that 
of economy as well. 

The economical feature is of great importance. The 
fineness of the particles that are forced together under enor- 
mous hydraulic pressure causes the crayon to be compact 
and durable. Therefore the Dixon Crayons break less fre- 
quently and one Dixon Crayon will color a far greater 
area than would be possible with any other crayon. 

Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our sample assort- 


‘ “The joy which comes ments, 20 colors to choose from, and it will be sent without charge to 
a . from a thing of tans éll teachers. 
comes first to the one who 
makes it, and that one may be a little child in school.” JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co., Jersey City, N. J, 
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First Book in Geography 
By ALEXIS E. FRYE 


The most elementary geography ever written by this author 
List Price, 50 Cents 
FROM THE PREFACE 

Plan. This is a ‘‘First Book,” telling the story of 
THE EARTH AS THE HOME OF MAN. The pictures 
show how fully the book deals with PEOPLE. 

Grade. Pupils ready for a simple third reader 
can begin the study of this book. The text is 
graded with care, and leads upward by easy steps. 

Pictures. This is the most richly illustrated 
school book ever sent out to young pupils. Nearly 
all subjects are photographs, with child life as the 
central thought. To pupils of this age, good pic- 
tures and maps often teach more than text. 

Maps. This book lays much stress on the study 
of location of important places. With this in view 
the maps have been made very simple. They out- 
line boldly the facts to be impressed on the memory 
and do not bury them in myriads of details. 

Helps. After each lesson will be found questions 
to aid in the study of the text. The questions direct 
the mind to leading thoughts. 


GINN and COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Boston New York Chicago London 
-Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 








‘“* One of the surest ways of educating a parent is to 
educute his children. The education which conserves 
health and prevents disease is slow to reach the mass. 
but its creeping is incessant..—American Educa- 
tional Review 


FOR THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


Bulletin No. 23 


‘““‘PRIMER OF SANITATION is a remarkable 
little book intended for sixth-grade children. It 
may be read with great benefit by the older brothers 
and sisters and the parents of such children. Even 
the most up-to-date physician will find it interest- 
ing. In a wholly admirable fashion Professor 
titchie tells of the relation of the body to germ 
life, describes and discusses the different germ 


diseases . . . points out unsanitary habits and cus- 
toms, and indicates the procedures necessary for 
good public health and sanitation. The chapteron 


vaccination alone is worth much more than the 
price of the book. The illustrations really illus- 
trate, the make-up is attractive, the style lucid and 
entertaining. It should accomplish a great deal of 
good.’’— Archives of Pediatrics, New York 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 

















THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal Schoo 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 


29-A Beacon Si., Boston 














INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc. as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 
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dictating to 
an Underwood 
Operator 


THE 


UNDERWOOD 
Standard TYPEWRITER 


Makes it possible 
for the average 
operator to turn out 
more and better 
work, 


“The Machine You Wilf Evéfituatiy Buy” 


The Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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UNIFORM ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL REPORTS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


BY HARLAN UPDEGRAFF; 


Specialist in School Administration, United States Bureau of Education. 


[This paper presents a composite abstract of remarks 
made before the National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers at the time of the organization of the 
society in Washington, D. C., May 16, 1910, and of re- 
marks made before a conference of chief state school 
officers in Lincoln, Nebraska, upon June 1, 1910.] 


1. It is desirable that the annual financial re- 
ports of all local public school systems in the 
United States be adjusted to a common standard 
fixed by competent authority after a careful study 
of the peculiar conditions existing in all classes 
of systems throughout our entire country. This 
common standard should be capable of adaptation 
alike to a large complicated system and to a small 
rural district by the inclusion or omission of the 
subordinate kinds of the receipts and expendi- 
tures, and’of the different f 
educational which 


types of schools and 
activities were or were not 
maintained. Preferably the general heads of 
school receipts and expenditures should appear in 
express form in reports of each system, but when 
this is not possible, the sub-heads as given should 
be susceptible of easy combination into the gen- 
eral heads. 

2. The state education offices should adopt as 
their forms of annual financial reports required of 
local school boards such forms as are in agree- 
ment with the established standard. 

3. reports of state education 
offices and the fiscal statistics of the United States 
bureau of education should be in accordance with 


The financial 


the established standard. 
4. The systems of accounting and the annual 
local boards of education 
Each should facilitate the 


financial 


7 > m 
should be correlative. 


reports < yf 


operation of the other. 

5. Both the accounting systems and the annual 
financial local boards of education 
should be framed in accordance with the principles 
of functional accounting. 

6. Items of expenditure should be differen- 
tiated, first, according to the type of school or 
educational activity for the support of which the 


reports { yf 


expenditure was incurred, and, second, according 
to the peculiar function in the conduct of the type 
of school with ‘which it was connected, as repairs 
to building and grounds, salaries of teachers, etc. 


g 
These classes of expenditure, being common to all 
types of schools, when taken together make pos- 


sible a comparison of the different kinds of ex- 
penditures of the school system as a whole, while 


the first differentiation makes possible a compari- 


son of the cost of different types of schools and 
activities. 

7. Competent authority for the fixing of the 
different classes of expenditure and the different 
types of schools now exist, namely, the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers and the 
committee of the Department of Superintendence 
upon uniform statistics, working in co-operation 
with the United States bureau of education. 

8. Standard forms for an accounting system 
and for an annual financial report for each class of 
local school systems and for the states’ education 
offices should be fixed by the same authorities. 

9. As it is probable that all states, cities, and 
villages cannot for legal reasons conform closely 
to a standard system of accounting or to a stand- 
ard annual financial report, or observe the ter- 
minology agreed upon, the forms and terminology 
adopted should take into account these excep- 
tional conditions, with the point in view of obtain- 
ing as much uniformity over the entire country as 
possible. 

10. Both the form and the terminology of the 
standard annual financial report should, in so far 
as is practicable, follow the schedules of the 
United States bureau of 
bureau of the census. 


education and of the 


11. A clear distinction should be made between 
capital expenditures (for the establishment and 
extension of the plant) and current expenditures 
(for the up-keep of the plant and the conduct of 
the schools). 

12. Provision should be made for comparison 
of cost between each of the various classes of ex- 
penditures, by the establishment of definite units 
of measure for each. These units of measure 
should be defined by the authorities 
under 7 


mentioned 


13. Total cost of instruction for comparative 
purposes should never include capital expendi- 
tures. 

14. The following classes of schools and re- 
lated activities are given as examples of what 
should appear as items upon the left-hand side of 
the annual financial report for a large city, each 
item occupying one horizontal line extending 
across the vertical columns of the first four classes 
of expenditures specified in 15. [he items 

Id 


would vary in the different cities; the general 
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heads would remain in so far as the scope of the 
school system extended :— 
Day schools. 
Kindergartens. 
Elementary schools. 
Secondary schools. 
General high schools. 
Separate technical. 
Separate conimercial. 
Separate normal. 
Evening schools. 
Elementary. ‘ 
Secondary. 
Special schools and classes. 
Trade schools. 
or especially bright pupils. 


yr delinquents and truants. 


or the deaf. 
yr the blind. 
yr backward children. 
yr tubercular or anaemic. 
Special activities. 
Vacation schools (academic). 


E 
F 
F 
Pr 
F 
EF 


{ 
{ 


Vacation schools (social). 

Playgrounds. 

Social and recreation ceutres. 

Public lectures. 

Baths. 

Libraries. 

Museums. 

15. The following classes and sub-classes of 
expenditures are suggested in accordance with the 
principles above set forth, each of the first four 
classes to be arranged in the form of annual re- 
port horizontally as general headings, and each of 
the sub-classes thereunder to serve as the heading 
of one vertical column :— 

I. The school plant and its extension. 

1. Sites and new buildings. 

2. Equipment of new buildings and 
grounds. 

3. Additions and alterations of old 

buildings and grounds. 

4. Additional equipment of ole buildings 

and grounds. 

II. Maintenance of plant. 

1. Repairs to buildings and grounds. 
2. Repairs and replacements of equip- 
ment. 

III. Operation of plant. 

1. Salaries of janitors, engineers, fire- 
men, etc. 

2. Fuel. 

3. Water. 

t, Light and power. 

5. Janitors’ supplies, etc. 

IV. Conduct of instruction. 

1. Salaries of teachers and principals 
teaching one-half time. 

2. Text-books, stationery, and supplies 
for instruction. 

V. Cost of professional control (including 
those who give one-half or more 
time to control). 

1. Superintendents. 
2. Supervisors of grades and subjects. 
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3. Supervisors of special schools. 
t. Supervisors of special activities. 
5. Principals—supervisory, group, or 
district. 
6, Principals—high and normal schools. 
Principals—elementary schools. 
8. Medical inspectors and nurses. 
9. Clerks, supplies, and miscellaneous 
expenses of above. 
\I. Cost of non-professional control. 
1. School board. 
2. Auditor 
Treasurer’s office. 
t+. Secretary's office. 
5. Business manager's 
Architect's offics 


i. Ofhce of superintendent of buildin 


: 1] a, 
. II. Miscellaneous expenses. 
1 A aeanemna — oe ‘ 
l. Assessment and colle nN I taxes 
2. School census and elections 
3. Payments to private schools. 


Care of children in institutions. 
Payments to schools of other divi- 
sions. 

6. Transportation of pupils. 
Enforcement of truancy laws. 

8. Pensions. 


9. Rent and insurance. 


al 


ther payments. 
1. Interest paid directly from school 
revenue. . 
2. Liquidation of debt. 
3. Refund payments. 
Payments to sinking funds. 
5. Payments to other funds. 
6. Sundry payments. 
7. Unexpended appropriation returned 
to general fund. 

16. Each of the last four classes of expendi- 
tures given under 15 should appear upon the form 
of annual financial report as a small table, a divi- 
sion of these items between the various kinds of 
schools, and special schools and activities being 
impracticable. The expenditures in each of the 
sub-classes should be given under either one of 
these two heads, according to the source from 
which the money was obtained: ‘Independent 
District or School Department” or “Other De- 
partments of the City Government.” 

17. In some small city systems all of the even- 
ing and special schools and special activities would 
be dropped from the form of annual financial re- 
ports, and the different classes and sub-classes of 
expenditures would be divided only between the 
elementary and high schools. That is, the report 
would show the cost of instruction, of mainte- 
nance, and of the operation of the plant, etc., for 
the elementary. school and for the high school, 
and there would be only two figures in each of the 
vertical columns, one on the line for “elementary 
schools,” and the other on the line for “high 
schools,” as printed in the left-hand margin. 

18. In a rural school district the high school 
would also usually drop out, leaving only one set 
of figures in each vertical column. The number of 
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vertical columns would also be reduced by the 
omission of a number of sub-classes of expendi- 
tures. In fact, the rural financial school report 
and system of accounting would be no more com- 
plicated than to-day; a change in terminclogy and 
in arrangement is probably all that would be re- 
quired to bring them into agreement in principle 
with the complicated accounting systems and 
financial reports of cities. 

19. Uniform systems of accounting and of an- 
nual financial reports can be realized to such an 
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extent as to render comparisons easy and accurate 
to a reasonable degree, if a sufficiently large num- 
ber of school officers can be interested in the 
movement. There seems to be at the present 
time more deep and general interest displayed in 
the cost of school systems and in methods of keep- 
ing the records thereof than in any previous pe- 
riod of our educational history. The United 
States bureau of education stands ready to pro- 
mote this worthy movement in every way within 
its power. 
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HOW SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CAN CO-OPERATE.— (Il.) 


BY HON. 


M. HAYS, 


Assistant Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture. 


The purpose of an analysis of the situation is to 
give a viewpoint of the complex relationship of 
the United States department of agriculture and 
the other institutions which are to carry the 
knowledge of agriculture and home economics to 
more than 6,000,000 pupils. It is clear that a 
body of research knowledge which has cost the 
national and state governments fifty millions to ob- 
tain—and I might add that other governments 
have spent an aggregate even larger—and the new 
knowledge that will result from the hundreds of 
millions which in the nearby decades the world 
will have spent in agricultural research, will de- 
mand entrance into the closing school courses of 
all who are to manage farms and make farm 
homes. \ share of this knowledge will be de- 
manded by pupils, whether they leave school at 
the end of the elementary course or at some point 
in the high school, or after four years in college. 
It does not require prophetic vision to see that we 
shall have tens of thousands of consolidated rural 
schools, efficient courses in agriculture in agricul- 
tural high schools, and splendid collegiate in- 
struction in agriculture in many colleges: as well 
as collegiate extension instruction in many farms 
and extension work of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture for the adult farming popula- 
tion of the country. The administrators and 
workers in the departments of agriculture, experi- 
ment stations, and colleges of agriculture are all 
a unit in their desire to help place in pedagogical 
form the vast stores of old and new knowledge 
which they are accumulating into a most wonder- 
ful literature, and to help organize schools which 
will reach all the millions of farm youth, and will 
broaden out the courses of study so that a new 
‘itality will be given to one entire school system. 
“Under the initiative of Congress, the depart- 
ment of agriculture is able to investigate many 
of the problems,, both general and local, economic 
and educational, with which the farmers are con- 
cerned. I cannot do better than to briefly review 
what the bureaus of the department are already 
doing. And I should preface what I may say with 


the statement that the bureau of education of the 
department of the interior is also doing great 
service in its publications regarding the organiza- 
tion of instruction in agriculture. Following the 
spirit which prompted the Congress of 1862 to 
inaugurate agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and in the same year to pass the basic 
law under which the United States department of 
agriculture is broadly organized, the department 
of agriculture is constantly breaking new ground. 
In the language of ex-President Roosevelt, it is 
also “striving to co-ordinate its work with the 
agricultural departments of the several states, and, 
so far as its own work is educational. to co- 
ordinate it with the work of other educational 
authorities.” 

The office of experiment stations is the agency 
through which the secretary of agriculture deals 
with matters concerning agricultural education. 
In that office one division deals with education in 
school courses, a second deals with college exten- 
sion work. This bureau is doing much to help 
outline courses of study both in agriculture and 
home economics. Its publications are great aids 
to teachers and to authors of text-books for class 
and practice work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

There is much departmental extension work 
done by the various bureaus, notably by the 
bureau of plant industry. Dr. S. A. Knapp has in 
hand that most wonderful extension work, largely 
along the line of demonstration farming in the 
South. 

The bureau of plant industry has given much as- 
sistance in Washington and elsewhere to those 
who have been organizing school garden instruc- 
tion in cities. It has published Farmers’ Bulletins 
on school gardens, the decoration of home 
grounds, and the propagation of plants, and very 
many of its bulletins are adapted to use as refer- 
ence books and even almost as text-books in 
schools. Through that bureau, often with the co- 
operation of congressmen, seeds are sent to 
schools and to school garden improvement asso- 
ciations. 
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The agents of the weather bureau in many cities 
are not only publishing the local weather reports, 
but in numerous institutions and colleges these 
men give lectures on meteorology. They are 
working out the pedagogy of meteorology, and the 
chief of this bureau has recently published a text- 
book along this line. The bureau furnishes daily 
weather charts to many schools. 

The forest service is working out the peda- 
gogics of forestry in a number of ways. Its sim- 
plified publications are becoming a basis for text- 
book material in consolidated rural schools and in 
secondary schools, as well as in colleges. This 
bureau is especially active in giving addresses be- 
fore teachers’ institutes, normals, and other gath- 
erings of teachers in the various states. It has 
prepared various maps for teachers, and is work- 


ing out methods of giving instruction in nature: 


study. It has given assistance to schools in con- 
nection with Arbor Day, an has aided in making 
plans of tree plantations on school grounds. 

Many publications of the bureau of chemistry 
and of the division of foods of the office of experi- 
ment stations are used in connection with instruc- 
tion in home economics and in the preparation of 
text-books on cookery, household sanitation, and 
other subjects. 

The bureau of soils greatly aids in the move- 
ment for the extension of agricultural instruction, 
and furnishes soil maps for the schools of the lo- 
cality of which these maps are made. It some- 
times analyzes soil samples, and has co-operated 
with some of the agricultural colleges in establish- 
ing soil professorships, which when established 
are cared for by these institutions. This bureau 
is especially anxious to assist in selecting farms 
for agricultural high schools and consolidated 
rural schools, that they may have soils typical of 
the region which the school serves, and on which 
are uniform tracts available for plot experiments. 

The bureau of statistics, in co-operation with 
the assistant secretary of agriculture, has made a 
careful statistical study of the organization, the 
cost, and the effectiveness of the different forms 
of consolidated rural schools; and especially the 
relative value of this form of school in instruction 
in agriculture and home economics. 

The office of road inquiry provides many lec- 
tures, assists in getting together material for text- 
books, publishes literature for use of schools, and 
assists in every way possible in introducing the 
subject of road engineering into the schools of en- 
gineering and schools of agriculture. 

The bureau of entomology has built up a won- 
derful body of knowledge of beneficial and injuri- 
ous insects, and is assisting in putting it into peda- 
gogical form. The bureau of the biological sur- 
vey is doing a similar service regarding the native 
wild animals and birds, and is especially active in 
introducing the subjects of game animals and 
game birds into the public schools. 

The federal government, under the Nelson Act, 
has recently given each of the state colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts an annual grant of 
$25,000, which they may use in preparing teachers 
to give instruction in agriculture, trades and in- 
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dustries, and home economics. Some oi the ad- 
ministrators of the state normal schools have been 
wise enough to secure funds from their state legis- 
lators to enable them to join the state colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts in preparing voca- 
tional teachers along these lines. 


os 


, 
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THE ESCAPE FROM THE IMMEDIATE, 


[From Harper’s Weekly.] 


How it hits, and pricks, and pulls, and drives us 
—the immediate; it seems to have a whole car- 
penter’s chest of tools to harry, and hurt, and 
hasten us. The days are filled to the very brim 
with breathless tasks, and duties, and obligations, 
with seeing people, and rushing to engagements, 
and keeping ourselves in the eyes of other folk. 
Now we bustle hither and thither, and we read 
this and that, and concoct the other, till our minds 
are frittered away, and our bodies are sick and 
sore, and we can hardly see two inches in front of 
us, so entrammeled and enmeshed are we by the 
close-woven web of the immediate. It bears 
down so heavily upon us that the air is vitiated, 
the view cut off, and the soul hampered, and we 
lose all sense of our own vast freedom. 

In the midst of it all, the only remedy is to stand 
still a while and measure the means of escape; for 
from most of the evils of life there is escape, if 
enough will and wisdom are applied. At least, 
we need never feel that we are shut in a cul-de-sac. 
There is, after all, the opening. 

The body may have become like a mere sentient 
cushion stuck full of spiritual pins that prick and 
stab, one may be wounded all over by the jabs of 
the immediate, and yet there is an act of the mind 
which can control the feelings of the body. Alas! 
we cannot all take ship and go to Europe when 
the immediate is too closely wrapped about us, al- 
though for those who can and who have kept their 
perceptions alert there is no more effective escape. 
To enter a strange city at nightfall—to walk in 
unknown ways where no face greets us, no. de- 
mands are made upon us, and only strange glances 
and unknown objects line the way—this ts, for the 
time, to shift our own personality and all its cares 
and responsibilities, and become, for the moment, 
no more than a mere observer of life. 

But for the less fortunate there are other and 
more accessible retreats, one of the easiest and 
pleasantest being a mere shifting of the waking 
hours. To repair to the farthest, darkest room 
with an unexciting book and rest all day, with a 
view to an alert and observant watch of the night 
hours, is an excellent escape from the iret of the 
habitual. At night the hours grow into wonder- 
ful lengths of quiet; the noises of the street are all 
changed, and the night half-lights bring forth new 
detail in the familiar house-fronts, and hide the 
customary blankness. New vision brings with it 
new thoughts, and a change of thought is always 
a little run into the open and away from the 
routine and rule of the harrowing immediate. 
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SCHENECTADY. 
[ Editorial. ] 


Peace, prosperity, and progress characterize 
Schenectady. There used to be wars and rumors 
of wars, but that is ancient history. There is no 
city between the seas more securely and happily 
peaceful than this same city, world-famed for its 
electrical and locomotive works. The educational 
atmosphere is as balmy as that of mountain village 





E. R. WHITNEY, 
Principal of High School, 


after a fierce electrical shower. Prosperity! 
Well, wait till the census man makes his report! 
In 1900 the increase had been several hundred 
per cent., and this time the population will ap- 
proach the 100,000 mark, making it the sixth city 
in this state of many large cities. 

Progress! Well, it is only two or three years 
since they spent $380,000 on a new high school 
and the modernizing of other buildings, and now 
they have appropriated $300,000 for doubling the 
size of the high school and bringing up to date in 
size and appointments an elementary school or 
two. Inthe high school E. R. Whitney has begun 
putting all work on the intensified plan, and in 
the new building he will have the latest of the best 
and the best of the latest in industrial work. 
Superintendent A. R. Brubacher and the primary 
supervisor, Miss Elizabeth Hall, are leading the 
elementary teacbers out into green pastures, 
relishing and retreshing in curriculum, methods, 
and devices. 


———--— - —— -0- @-0-@-0- @-«-— —— — ——_ 


New York city always faces an uncontrollable 
schoolroom condition. Last year there were 
about 50,000 part-time pupils; next year this is 
liable to be greatly increased. People will move 
when and where they feel like it, rather than 
where schools have vacant seats. 


ELIZABETH HALL, 
Primary Supervisor. 
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TO-DAY’S “COUNTRY SCHOOL.” 
BY AN EAVESDROPPER. 
Will some one who is prone to criticise our 


“modern methods,” or to prate of America’s in- 
difference to the needs of her foreign children, 
come with me this bright June morning to one 
of our so-called “rural districts” in Central Massa- 
chusetts? I shall take you up pretty near the 


New Hampshire line, and give you a ride in the 





A. R. BRUBACHER, 
Superiotendent of Schools. 


“town team,” which, by the way, is a very com- 
fortable surrey, through a charming bit of scenery, 
allowing you a glimpse of Wachusett on the south 
and Monadnock on the north, and drop you in the 
midst of a little French colony two miles “out.” 

After listening to your exclamations of delight 
at the neat white cottages and thrifty looking 
stores, I shall ask you to alight before a large, airy, 
four-room building in an open square. 

Groups of happy, well-clad children are chatting 
or romping on the playground, and they nod 
politely to us as we pass on up into the principal’s 
room, for this morning we are to visit the gram- 
mar grades. 

“What a gem of a room!” you cry, as you throw 
open the four double windows and inhale deep, 
delicious draughts of the pine-laden air wafted 
from the grove near by. Then you turn your at- 
tention to the interior, whose walls are decorated 
with copies from the masters. You glance at the 
adjustable desks, the portable blackboard, the 
commodious closets, and the trim-looking refer- 
ence table, take a peep into the new books, late 
magazines, and papers, then press the electric but- 
ton, and listen to the rat-tat-tat of the drum as the 
pupils march up and separate into classes. 

To-day the manual training class is seated in 
one part of the room, the sewing class in another. 
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Life as it is! 


Accept it; it is thine! 


The God that gave it, gave it for thy good. 


— Richard Hovey: ‘‘Quatrains.”’ 
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Watch these boys as, with only a knife, a piece of 
wood, and a bit of sandpaper, they carve and 
polish a pencil box. Next week they will stain it, 
but it will hardly be more beautiful than the white, 
smooth finish they handle so fondly now. The 
girls are fashioning a sewing bag, with several 
mysterious pockets, and please notice with what 
painstaking care they make the stitches even. 
This afternoon the music master comes. “Tell 
me the key names for six flats! Five sharps! 
Seven flats! Four sharps! Name sharp 7, flat 6, 
sharp 4, flat 3. Here’s an exercise you've never 





seen. Study! Stand! Tell me the key, time, 
chromatic tones. Read! Sit! Do—all sing!” 
Could you do that? Oh, no. You're behind the 


times. 
I haven’t time to-day to tell you of the artistic 
stencil borders, original designs, exquisite color 





work, illustrative language, ink sketches—why! 
they actually make pictures! You mus¢ talk with 
their drawing teacher, Nature. Oh, yes. They 


<an describe the process of growth in yonder trees 
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from the tiny bud to thé full-grown leaf and 
branch; they can “name all the birds without a 
gun.” The wild flowers—they know and love 
them all. 

Practical? Fundamentals? Oh, well! Ask 
that seventh-grade boy to plaster and paint a 
room for you and estimate the cost. He'll not 
paint the windows, as you did when you went to 
school. Or that sixth-grade girl to carpet a floor 
—she knows how much to allow for “turning in.”’ 
They may have a “t’ree” (3) in the answer, but it 
will belong there. 

Discipline? Oh—a disgrace! those old-time, 
primitive measures. We have too much pride, 
and honor, and dignity, if you please. A nod, a 
smile, a request, “That isn’t a nice thing to do. 
Don’t do it again, please. I know you'll try to 
remember.”” Isn’t the patience that brought this 
about worth while? 

Next year we shall have drinking fountains and 
a school garden. 

Don’t you think we’re growing? 
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EVENING SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 


BY CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY, 


Sage Foundation Expert. 


The Pittsburg evening high school hoped for 
an enrollment of 300 in 1907, but opened with 
more than 800. Good advertising by Edward 
Rynearson and his associates and popular pub- 
licity were largely responsible for the larger en- 
rollment. 

“The man who gets the more responsible posi- 
tion, the bigger pay envelope, and the opportunity 
to work when many others are hit by the panic 
is usually the man who is best trained.” 

“Do you know that by spending three evenings 
each week in evening classes you can prepare 
yourself to fill your present position better and a 
better position presently? ...%It costs you 
nothing to-day; may mean fortune to-morrow. 
The school authorities are waiting for your appli- 
¢ation.” 

These are some of the remarks on a circular 
announcing the annual opening of the evening 
high school which was widely distributed in the 
offices, stores, and shops of Pittsburg. It also 
displays a picture of the youthful Abraham Lin- 
coln stretched out on the floor practicing composi- 
tion on the blade of a wooden shovel in the light 
of the open fire. Another illustration shows a 
class of mechanical draftsmen “Learning to Draw 
a Larger Salary.” 

Information is given about the date of registra- 
tion, class hours, tuition, books loaned to resi- 
dents, and the courses of instruction. The sub- 
jects are printed on the back of an addressed post- 
ecard. To receive an application blank, the re- 
cipient needs only to check those in which he is 
interested, inscribe address, affix a one-cent stamp, 
and mail. 

The inauguration in 1907 of evening sessions 


in this school was the occasion of an impressive 
public meeting, at which addresses were delivered 
by the mayor, the chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburg, the director of the Carnegie Technical 
schools, and the president of the central board of 
education. The newspapers devoted columns of 
space to the meeting, and their editorial writers 
dwelt upon its great importance: All this raised 
the expected 300 to an actual 800. 

Of course the success of the school did not rest 
upon skilful advertising alone. In organizing it 
the director, Edward Rynearson, had sought the 
advice of leading educators and evening high 
school principals. In contriving a commercial 
course that should prepare pupils for business as 
it is conducted, he had the benefit of practical sug- 
gestions contained in 100 !etters from merchants 
and manufacturers who had replied to an inquiry 
made by the day department. He had exercised 
just as much care to secure efficient and enthusi- 
astic teachers as if they had been for the day 
The members of the board high school 


] 


and 


corps. 
committee made frequent visits to the classes, 
showed their appreciation of the work by furnish- 
ing ample supplies and an adequate equipment. 
Then, when educational machinery 
working smoothly, the director did not keep it 
hidden. He invited the principals and 
of the city schools to visit the classes. 


his was 
teachers 

People 
talk about what they have seen. of- the 
evening elementary principals were so impressed 
that they organized classes in their own schools, 
with admission to the evening high as the reward 
for satisfactory work. The director encouraged 
his own pupils to talk to their friends about the 
school. He sent letters to employers telling how 


Some 
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many of their employees were registered, pressing 
them to visit the classes and make suggestions, 


and offering the facilities of, the school to supply 


vacancies in their staffs. [le compiled and sent 
out a forty-page bulletin, illustrated with attrac- 
tive pictures of classes at work, and giving inter- 
esting descriptions of the courses offered. The 
pictures showed spruce young men and winsome 
maidens, who in the seating were not segregated 
by sex, but who were distributed about the room 
in a natural informal manner. Sprinkled through- 
out the text were significant quotations from local 
business men, as well as celebrated writers, while 
the typography and press work would have done 
credit to a publisher’s announcement of an edition 
de luxe. In addition, whenever anything of inter- 
est to the general public happened, the director 
did not withhold it from the newspapers. During 
the year there were 400 additional applications for 
admission to the school. 

The amount of effective publicity which can be 
gratuitously obtained through a tactful and proper 
use of the press is being appreciated by an increas- 
ing number of schoolmen. Many superintendents 
and evening school principals make it a practice 
to lay aside items for the reporters. These may 
be only some figures on attendance, an incident 
that occurred in a class for foreigners, the profes- 
sional qualifications of a new appointee, the an- 
nouncement of a new course, the existence of 
vacancies in the typewriting class, or an anecdote 
from the carpentry shop. The items may not 
amount to more than a paragraph, but they are 
more valuable than a paid advertisement, and pre- 
vent the reporter’s visit from being fruitless. On 
opening nights or on the anniversary of the school 
the newspaper men are given all the information 
and pictures they can use, with the result some- 
times of an illustrated “write-up” which carries 
information about the advantages of the school to 
thousands who would not otherwise be reached. 
Many school authorities hold exhibitions and 
graduation exercises especially for the evening 
classes, and no small part of the value of these oc- 
casions is due to the publicity thus effected. 

The use of circulars to attract pupils to evening 
schools is quite general. In London attractive 
posters are extensively put out and notices are 
published in the newspapers. New York blazons 
the buildings where evening schools are held with 
conspicuous bulletins and illuminated signs an- 
nouncing the classes within. Paid advertisements 
inserted in the local foreign papers have been in- 
strumental in bringing large numbers of immi- 
grants to the evening classes held in Buffalo, 
Trenton, and a number of other cities. 

The Jersey City board authorized two lectures 
in Italian, which were given in a school building 
for the purpose of attracting pupils. The results 
were gratifying, but it was.felt that the most effec- 
tive way of increasing the enrollment of foreigners 
lay in securing the co-operation of progressive 
citizens of alien birth. In Cleveland there is a 
Hungarian manufacturer who sends large num- 
bers of his compatriot workmen to the evening 
schools. The Auburn report for 1908 says: “The 
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gratifying increase in enrollment of non-English- 
speaking men as compared with former years was 
partly due to the hearty co-operation of leading 
employers of the city in advertising the school and 
encouraging attendance on the part of their em- 
ployees, and partly to the good influences of rep- 
resentative men, both American and foreign born, 
in urging attendance as a means of preparing for 
the more exacting requirements as to naturaliza- 
tion in the interests of better citizenship.” In 
Jamestown, N. Y., the prominent Swedes exert a 
constant influence upon the incoming Scandina- 
vians to make them use the night classes, while 
another large group composed of Albanians has 
been persuaded to attend through the co-operation 
of the home missionaries. 
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THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY JOSEPH G. EDGERLY, FITCHBURG. 


The cost of maintaining a high school seems 
excessive in comparison with what was expended 
a third of a century ago. A!though the aggregate 
expense has increased in such proportion, the ex- 
pense per pupil for teaching service in this school 
is considerably less than it was thirty-six years 
ago, when Fitchburg changed from a town to a 
city government. Six regular teachers were em- 
ployed at that time, while the special teachers of 
drawing and singing respectively devoted a por- 
tion of the time to this school. The aggregate of 
salaries paid was $7,000; number of pupils, 125; 
average annual expense per pupil for teaching 
service, $56. The number enrolled the present 
term is 720; the aggregate of salaries for all 
teachers, regular and special, $28,000; expense 
per pupil at the present time, $40. 

The population of the city is three times what 
it was at that time; the registration at the high 
school six times the number then enrolled. 

Emphasis is placed upon this particular phase of 
the question in order that it may be understood 
that the amount paid for salaries at the high 
school has not increased in proportion to other 
items of expense. This statement needs to be 
made, in view of the fact that whenever criticism 
is offered relative to school expenditures of the 
present day, in comparison with former years, the 
salary list is the item that occasions criticism. 
Adverse criticism relative to this item cannot be 
made with reference to the amount paid in the 
high school when the large number of pupils is 
considered. Statistics show that the aggregate 
expense of maintaining a high school is very 
largely in excess of the expenditures reported a 
few decades ago, and the reasons for such an ad- 
vance should be presented somewhat in detail.— 
Report. 


Ohio claims to have originated “O. K.” In 1890 
an enthusiastic Harrisonite wrote, “The People is 
Oll Korrect.” The opposition ridiculed it until 
it was adopted by the followers of Harrison and 
they wrote it simply O. K. 
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MUNSTERBERGING. 


What do you think of, William J.? 
What do you think, when you smile that way? 
Here, let us bind to your zleaming brow 
The plates and the wires a.nd things. There, now, 
Is it of money or is it of fame? 
Is it of pee-pul? What can we hame 
That will bring out the needed result? 
Look at the needle! Oh, look and see 
How it flies up like a catapult 
Soon as we mention “nominee”! 


What do you think of, William Taft? 
Here, let us turn this fore and aft; 
Now, here’s the spot where you place your hand— 
Look at this mirror, you understand. 
Is it of golfing, or is it of rest? 
Is it of baseball—What spoils the test? 
Who mentioned tariff? Who said that thing? 
Who was the persen who cracked that joke? 
See how the needle jerked up, and—zing! 
See how the diaphragm cracked and broke! 


What do you think of, Theodore? 
Elephant snort and lion roar? 
Wallaby grunt, or hyena laugh, 
Or the last sigh of the fair giraffe? 
Thinking of everything! Dear me suz! 
See the machine begin to buzz— 
Theodore’s thinking of books and bands, 
srigs and bottles and harvest hands, 
Gnomes and grafters and suns and moons, 
Barns and babies and spears and spoons, 
Kings and queens and the next campaign— 
Who can measure his busy brain? 
Wow! He’s thinking for all the world! 
Hark, the spring in a knot is curled! 
Thoughts by inches and thoughts by yards, 
Thoughts by bushel and quart and peck— 
Bank! Get back of the safety guards! 
Our machine is a tangled wreck. 


—Jeftersoin Toombs, in Harper’s Weekly. 
a te OQ eee 
THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS P. BAILEY; 
Memphis. 

‘lhe Memphis course of study offers biology in 
the high school; but we have not yet been able to 
give courses on account of lack of room and 
teaching force. I suppose that no one will deny 
the advisability of having botany and zoology in 
the new high school. But I seriously doubt the 
propriety of paying much attention to technical 
work with the compound microscope. Memphis 
is the centre of a magnificent agricultural region. 
We proudly proclaim to the world that our city is 
the largest inland cotton market and the largest 
hardwood market in the world. 

Shall our high school refuse to get into touch 
with the life of the city and the adjacent territory? 
Shall cotton and lumber mean so much to our 
people and nothing at all to our schools? 

Furthermore, shall we forget that the city’s inter- 
ests are one with the territory of which it is the 
metropolis? And, again, can we successfully in- 
troduce the nature-study idea and attitude into 
our grammar schools without having the culmina- 
tion of nature study in the high school? Educa- 
tionally the naturalist habit of mind is greatly su 
perior to the cult of the microscope, The love 
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of nature is a solace for sorrow, a cleanser of the 
conscience, a safety valve for pent-up energy, a 


cultivator of the love of the beautiful, a_ re- 
laxer of tension, a source of _ inspiration 
for poetry and art. I should like, with 
your permission, to hint for a man _ who 


can teach agriculture (including horticulture) and 
botany and zoology of the kind that ranges the 
woods and fields, that consorts with the birds and 
studies the creatures of the waters. These 
studies belong together in a region like ours, and 
are at once practical and educative. If we love 
the land in which we live, let us know it in its soil, 
in its products, in its teeming life of land and air 


and water.—Monthly Report. 
—- — 0+ @-0-@-0- oe — —- 


BALSAMS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University 

One of our most charming flowers of late sum- 
mer is the balsam, jewel-weed, or wild touch-me- 
not. It is very common in damp places. where 
in early spring one recognizes myriads of its vig- 
orous seed-leaves. Later its very succulent stems, 
easily wilting when plucked, attract attention. 

The leaves, no doubt 
exudation, turn water in a peculiar way. 
morning after a heavy dew one sees jewels indeed, 
opals gleaming with a thousand hues, begemming 
the glaucous foliage. 
do drops of quicksilver. 
caught the effect in some of his inimitable nature 
Ah! what a loss was he to our field 


owing to some waxy 
Some 


These beads rol! about as 


Gibson has prettily 


sketches. 
study! 

The flowers have been quaintly called “hunter's 
horns,’ a name by no means inapt. Certainly the 
orange and spotted blossoms look like the bugles 
of some wearers of the green. The plant is of the 
geranium family, and, like nearly all of its affilia- 
tion, shows an ingenious method of distributing 
the seeds. When the pods are fully ripe, a mere 
The 
tense tissues of the capsule are relaxed, the valves 
suddenly curl, and the seeds are expelled with vio- 
This is the explanation of the botanical 
name of the genus—Impatiens; also for a specific 
name of one species, noli-me-tangere, and _ its 
familiar translation, “touch-me-not.” We could 
well wish that many more of our common names 
had as significant an origin. 

We have two species of balsam, Impatiens fulva 
and pallida. The latter, as the name implies, is 
pale in color. It has a northern 
perhaps, than the first. 


touch is sufficient to induce an explosion. 


lence. 


more range, 

Old Joyce, way back in colonial times, observed 
and figured the balsam, not at all badly. 
in the old books one’s adiniration is divided be- 


Indeed, 


tween the extraordinary statements due to vivid 
fancy and the accuracy of delineation attributable 
to actual sight and skill. 

Every one knows the balsams of our gardens, 
of 
The white ones are still favor- 


a cultivated foreign species, various colors, 


often full double. 


ites in old-fashioned gardens. A recent popular 


hothouse species, with red flower: eems to 


inferior to these 
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PRACTICABILITY OF THE LIP METHOD IN 
DRINKING. 


BY DR. WILLIAM J. MANNING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is here intended to show by means of photo- 
graphs the hygienic value, practicability, and thor- 
oughness of the lip method of drinking and its 
feasibility and utility as applied to training school 
children in the* public schools. 

In Fig. I. it will be noticed that the ordinary 
method of drinking is to expose the inner side of 
the lower lip, which is covered by a very thin, 


INSANITARY METHOD OF DRINKING 
highly vascular mucous membrane, against the 
side of any drinking utensil, thus wiping the glass, 
or receiving upon its surface any infectious or 1n- 
sanitary material placed thereon by previous dirty 
mouths, or by other agencies, coming in contact 
with the cup. 

In Fig. Il. note should be taken that only the 
fluid contained within the drinking utensil is 
brought in contact with the mucous membrane of 
the mouth or the tongue, as the edge of cup or 
glass rests upon the outer skin, or epidermis. 

School children, if instructed in this procedure 
by their teachers two or three times during the 
school year, will form a habit that will be carried 
by them all through their respective lives, and 
thus utilize it at all times in a consistent manner, 
whether it is at some fashionable five o clock tea, 
or in a steam railway car, or depot, or their own 
homes, as compared with individual cups and sani- 
tary bubble drinking fountains, which cannot be 
consistently used upon all occasions, owing to 
their inconvenience. In other words, the person 
carries the virtues of the individual cup and sani- 
tary drinking fountain with him at all times. 

The protective function of the skin forms an 
effective bulwark, or barrier, through which no 
gerins, pathogenic or disease-forming in character, 
may pass (Macfarland’s text-book of bacteriology 
and chapter on the immunity of the skin on the 
human body to bacterial invasion) equally as well 
as the harmless variety. 
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A few persons practice this simple method (Dr. 
Pynchon of Chicago has insisted, in his printed 
instructions, that this method be practiced by his 
patients as a means of minimizing the danger of 
diseases of the mouth, throat, and respiratory 
organs) almost unconsciously at the present time, 
but it is with the idea in view of making it more 
universal in its operation among school children, 
with an explanation by teachers as to why it is effi- 
cient, that has been the object of this short paper, 
and further as a means of combating tuberculosis. 


SANITARY METHOD OF DRINKING, 
SLOW PUPILS. 


BY W. L. STEELE) 


Superintendent of City Schools, Galesburg, Ill. 


How to deal with slow, dull, backward, or un- 
classified pupils is a question every teacher must 
face daily. These pupils consume more than their 
share of the teacher’s time, they make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to hold the interest and attention of 
other pupils in the recitation, and they retard the 
general progress of the class. 

The remedy frequently given by the leaders of 
educational thought at teachers’ associations is 
that an ungraded room with a strong teacher 
should be opened to which these pupils should be 
sent. This solution of the problem is very satis- 
factory to teachers because it relieves them of the 
burden. One objection to the plan is that it will 
not work. Did you ever’ see a teacher who had 
taught in a system of schools where there was 
such a room? It is simply impracticable. 

Teachers will never be relieved of the burden of 
the slow, dull, unclassified pupil by having some 
one step in and take him. The only thing to be 
done is to accept the situation and make the best 
of it. 

One way to attack these cases is to use means 
to prevent their developing, for they are the 
product of growth and development the same as 
the strong pupils. The boy who is a “misfit” in 
the eighth grade certainly did not develop in that 
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grade, but no doubt gave evidence of it in the first, 
second, or third grade ;, and then was the time the 
case should have been treated, instead of putting 
it off to a later period. Whenever a pupil shows 
weakness in any subject in any grade, that is the 
time to attend to his case, and teachers should so 
arrange their programs that they can give special 
attention to such cases. This can be done. 

In the Galesburg schools the last half-hour of 
the day is given wholly to such work, “individual 
instruction,” the other pupils being dismissed at 
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3.30 p.m. In the high school each teacher gives 
at least one period each day to helpirig those whe 
need special assistance. This plan has been fol- 
lowed for years, and, while it has not entirely 
eliminated the “misfits,” there is good reason for 
believing that it has greatly decreased the number, 
lessened the degree of inequality in some, and 
saved many from failing entirely. The teachers 
do, perhaps, the most efficient work of the day at 
this time; at least, they have such an opportunity. 
—School News. 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM. 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


A few years ago in Washington a teacher asked 
a boy to define the word “patriotism,” and he re- 
plied: “It means killing Spaniards”—a natural 
reply for a boy who had lived through the Spanish 
war, when in various instances the movements of 
the fleet were daily marked with pins upon the 
school map, and some teachers even brought toys 
to school which illustrated the blowing up of the 
Maine. A child’s paper some time ago presented 
the picture of an old man showing a boy a gun, 
beneath which were written the words: “A Lesson 
in Patriotism.” 

The usual “patriotic” manuals and catechisms 
reveal the fact that the thought of the soldier and 
guns predominates in the idea of patriotism which 
is inculeated in them. No wonder that the boy 
connects this beautiful, sacred word “patriotism” 
with what General Sherman called “hell,” and as 
he sings “The army and navy forever,” dreams 
of an endless future in which rival fleets and 
armies are as much a matter of course as fire en- 
gines or coast guard. 

The teacher who would teach patriotism must 
first of all have a much clearer conception of its 
meaning than do some of those who trace their 
lineage to Revolutionary heroes, but confound 
pride in ancestry, a love of colonial relics, and an 
admiration for brass buttons and bunting with 
patriotism. No doubt admiration and pride are 
an element in this noble virtue, but, after all, its 
only real test is one’s own service, not glorying in 
some one else’s service. Whether we, as Ameri- 
cans, can be called patriotic depends upon our 
readiness to sacrifice ourselves in destroying the 
foes which threaten the republic to-day. As has 
been said in a previous article of this series, we 
have no foes without our borders. We are at 
peace with all the world, and have twenty-four 
treaties of arbitration, limited, to be sure, but suffi- 
cient to ensure us from any danger from attack. 
Let pupils learn that in the 120 years of our na- 
tion’s history. we have fought foreign foes only 
five or six years, and have really never been at- 
tacked by them first; that the great white plague 
in every year sends over 150,000 Americans to 
their coffins, and is more deadly than enemies in 
foreign and civil war combined, while ail that na- 
tional, county, and civic governments are doing to 


fight it amounts to two and a half million dollars 
less than the cost of one battle ship. The in- 
genious teacher can make some very iiteresting 
arithmetical problems from some of the startling 
facts regarding our dangers from without and 
from within, and without argument demonstrate 
the inverse ratio of our expenditure to our needs. 
3ut whether she considers it expedient to use 
these facts or not, they need to be constantly in 
the background of her thought. 

The little patriot must clearly see what foes he 
has to fight. The child from day to day, as occa- 
sion arises, may be shown not merely that igno- 
rance, intemperance, waste, etc., are evils, but his 
ardor as a patriot must be aroused to prepare to 
buckle on his armor of wisdom and take the sword 
of justice, and look forward to a superb encounter 
with these foes in battle royal. He must learn 
that ninety-nine hundredths of all _ practical 
patriotism is the good citizenship needed to fight 
these foes, that this is the rarest kind of patriot- 
ism, and its glory is to serve without expectation 
of medals, and titles, and pensions, and without 
the inspiration of the trump and drum. Show him 
that while physical bravery is fine, it is the com- 
monest thing in the world; the Sudanese dervish 
bears off the palm for that, and its best illustration 
is daily shown under the surgeon’s knife. 

A teacher who knows how can easily make a 
class thrill with the story of Colonel Waring’s 
fight with law-breakers, his cleaning New York 
streets, and lowering, in consequence, the death 
rate by 15,000. Even a small boy can see that this 
is a more glorious thing to do than to leave 15,000 
corpses of young men upon a battlefield, slain by 
a victorious general. 

So, too, the stories of Booker Washington edu- 
cating a race, of Dorothea Dix rescuing the help- 
less insane, of Whitman winning Oregon, of the 
inventors, and discoverers, and scientists who 
risked all to serve their country—all these can be 
told so simply as to make even the primary pupil 
feel a thrill at this constructive civic patriotism. 
The girls must understand that just as much 
patriotism is expected of them as of their brothers. 
They, too, can fight the enemies of their country, 
and must realize that their patriotism, like their 
religion, is not for special times and places, but 
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for every day of every week of every year. Let 
there be new songs to glorify this service, as well 
as that of the heroes of ’76 and 61. 

Let it be shown the class in history that our 
only great wars have been civil wars, that the 
Revolution was a struggle with those of our own 
kin, a struggle between the progressive party and 
the retrogressive party on both sides of the At- 
lantic. This fact is so stated in almost all the 
English school text-books, and English children 
are taught to admire George Washington and to 
condemn the folly of King George. Had this 
been generally understood, and the history of the 
Revolution not been taught for a hundred years 
in American schools, so as to keep burning the 
fires of resentment, there could never have come 
that week in 1896 when, to England’s amazement, 
it seemed possible here that war might break out 
over differences about a Venezuela boundary line. 
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That week of war scare cost us, it was said, $100,- 
000,000 in investments. The 
teacher helps make history. 

Let Memorial Day, if possible, be observed so 
as to exclude outsiders who are not skilled in 
talking to children. Let the cost in men and 
money of the great tragedy which it commemo- 
rates be emphasized and its causes and results; 
especially emancipation; be given prominence. 


foreign history 


“Why died we? Warn’t it then 
To settle once for all that men wuz men?”’ 

The best preparation for Memorial Day; even 
for the teacher of the primary grades, is the wit 
and wisdom and the burning patriotism of 
Lowell’s Biglow papers and his lofty Commemora- 
tion Ode, read after the war in which eight of his 
noble young kinsmen had lain down their lives. 

When the teacher is on fire with her theme pre- 
scribed programs are unnecessary. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.—(I.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


This speech of Washington’s, called his ‘‘Fare- 
well Address to the People of the United States,” 
is the most statesmanlike piece of oratory that we 
have in American literature. The speech was de- 
livered September 17, 1796, when, foreseeing the 
probability of a third nomination to the presidency, 
Washington made an opportunity to decline for- 
mally, but positively, to let such a step be taken. 
For two terms he had been the head of the nation, 
guiding it with a firm government, united with a 
deep insight into the philosophy of government, 
and the peculiar adaptation of that philosophy to 
the new independent country which his hand had 
delivered from captivity. 

The eight years of Washington’s administration 
were the hardest period of government in its his- 
tory, except that over which Lincoln presided. 
There can be no comparison to the point of the 
present speech between the administrations of 
Washington and of Lincoln, for the problems pre- 
sented in each case were entirely different. The 
great problems of Washington’s administration 
were those of organization, of making a unity of 
the union, of inspiring a federal spirit in thirteen 
colonies established by entirely different methods 
of governing, peopled by various elements from 
various European countries, colonies which had 
themselves within the 200 years of their existence 
cultivated entirely different ‘systems of religious, 
political, and social life. In 200 years, more or 
less, these systems of life become inherent in the 
character of states and divisions of nations, so 
that at the end of Washington’s administration 
many elements appear which promise to the union 
many more advantages than if one stock and 
one principle only prevailed, but that were at the 


same time diverse enough and pronounced enough 
to give cause for apprehension. 
At the close of Washington’s administration the 


‘affairs of the nation were about to pass into the 


hands of a new generation; that is to say, the 
working power of the nation, the men who were 
to accomplish the results of the immediate future, 
were now young men, or approaching middle age, 
who had been boys or youths when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed. They had not 
been colonists in the sense that their immediate 
ancestors had been, but within their remembrance 
had been citizens of the United States. And to 
their children and children’s children the vital 
story of the Revolution, the growing surprise, in- 
dignation, and final rebellion at a ruling power, a 
government administered across the sea. would 
be a tale that is told. .Their whole outlook would 
be forward. With wise prescience Washington 
recognizes this fact. He who had been the Great 
Deliverer is now the Great Prophet, and his fore- 
sight is far, far ahead. We feel as we read his 
speech that it reaches even unto our day and be- 
yond our day. How much of what he promised to 
our nation has come to pass in the last hundred 
years! How much of which he warned us has 
also come to pass! How truly he read the people 
of his ration, and saw the passions and the noble 
virtues that they would bequeath to the genera- 
tions of the next century to come! And how truly 
he read the part that these traits of character 
would play in the constructing of our nation as 
one of the great powers of the world! 

The period of reconstruction was well passed 
at the end of Washington's administration; that 
is, the period of setting decided lines ot develop- 
ment to last for all time, and of decided lines of 
distinction between what had been good and ac- 
ceptable principles to colonies, but would be far 


[Continued on page 187.) 
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PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


There is no longer a hard and fast line between 
the home and the school. Up to six years of age 
the child is distinctly in the care of the home, but 
from six to fourteen he is in the care of the home 
and the school. The school is not now and will 
never again be “in the place of the parent.” It 
must walk hand in hand with the parent. You 
could almost as well say of the parent that he was 
in the place of the teacher. Neither takes the 
place of the other, neither can take the place of 
the other. 

From six to fourteen the child needs both, can- 
not develop or be developed without both. The 
first adequate recognition of this is in the parents’ 
associations which are now organized all over the 
country. The best co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion I have seen is in New Orleans, but there is 
the organization for the development of these 
organizations in Boston, and with varying degrees 
of efficiency they are almost everywhere. 

The next need is that they should be literally 
everywhere, and that all should be as good as the 
best. 
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WEST VIRGINIA EQUIPMENT. 


State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey, backed by 
Governor Glasscock, has developed exceedingly 
well-equipped official educational associates :— 

L. L. Friend is a West Virginian by birth, and 
after passing through the public schools he gradu- 
ated at the West Virginia University at Morgan- 
town, then took his master’s degree in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He was principal 
of the preparatory branch of the university at 
Keyser, assistant state superintendent, and is now 
supervisor of high schools and professor of sec- 
ondary education, working through the assistance 
furnished by the general board of education. 

F. M. Longanecker was born in Ohio, took his 
bachelor’s degree at Hiram College, and his mas- 
ter’s degree at Michigan University. He was 
professor of Latin in Bethany College and _ prin- 
cipal of the Charleston high school until he took 
up his work in the state department a \ear and a 
half ago. He is now supervisor of examinations. 

J. F. Marsh is a West Virginian in birth and 
training, being a graduate of Wesleyan College at 
Buckhannon and the West Virginia University, 
and has done some work towards his master’s de- 
gree, in addition to his A. B. course. Mr. Marsh 
has held two or three important school positions 
in the state, the latter of which previous to taking 


"up the work in the state deaartment was the prin 


cipalship of the Fairmont high school. Mr. 
Marsh is supervisor of institutes and in charge of 
the various department publications. 

L. J. Hanifan was born in Randolph county, this 
state, and got his early education in our public 
schools. He is an A. B. from West Virginia Uni- 
versity; took his master’s degree at Harvard a 
year ago. He has also taken up a course in Chi- 
cago University leading to the Ph.D. degree. Mr. 
Hanifan was superintendent of the Elkins schools, 
and last year was principal of the Charleston high 
school. He is now supervisor of rural schools. 

The state superintendent is a Pennsylvanian by 
birth, but has lived in West Virginia for more than 
fifteen years. He received his college training at 
Oberlin College and Ohio Wesleyan University, 
from the latter of which he has received the 
bachelor’s and the master’s degrees. Previous to 
taking up his work in the state department, he was 
principal of the normal department of Wesleyan 
College at Buckhannon, and he also served one 
term in the legislature of this state, where he was 
chairman of the committee on education, and 
served half a term as county superintendent of 
Kanawha county, resigning to accept his present 
position. 

—_—_—_ — —_ —--8+- 9 -0- 0-9-0 —_ 


In 1650 Massachusetts enacted the first truancy 
law. It provided for the arrest and punishment of 
any child between the ages of seven and sixteen 
who was found dodging school duties. The law 
did not touch the parent, and the offending child 
was sent to a reform school or house of correc- 
tion. Present state laws hold the parent responsi- 
ble for the non-attendance of the child. 
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BOSTON ENROLLMENT. 


Secretary Shepard estimates that the Boston en- 
rollment will be about 18,000, which will make the 
third largest in the fifty-four years. This means 
that two of the three largest meetings have been 
in Boston. 

Massachusetts enrolled 5,622, or nearly one- 
third of the anticipated 18,000; Illinois was 
second, with 1,236; New York was third, with 
595; Michigan was fourth, with 523; Ohio, 516; 
Pennsylvania, 467; Wisconsin, 338; Canada, 333; 
Indiana, 227; Iowa, 211; Missouri, 211; Maine, 
200; Nebraska, 165; New Hampshire, 148; North 
Carolina, 143; New Jersey, 133; Rhode Island, 
105; Minnesota, 105; Connecticut, 97; Colorado, 
90; Kansas, 88; South Dakota, 79: California, 
69; West Virginia, 64; Maryland, 57; Ver- 
mont, 52. 

No state or territory was unrepresented. 

Only five states and territories had fewer than 
ten. 

Massachusetts had 207 new active member- 
ships; Illinois, 205; New York, 103. No other 
state had so many as 40. 

When distance traveled is taken intc account, 
Illinois carried off all honors. 

The Illinois delegates traveled about 2,500,000 
miles to attend; New York, about 400,000; Michi- 
gan, about 800,000; Ohio, about 800,000; Cali- 
fornia, about 500,000. 

All things considered, Canada was the most 
gratifying patron of the National Education As- 
sociation. It signified much for 333 Canadians to 
come to Boston for this meeting. 


<sinarivanreinaronastaicetgiigniia dimanispeetianisiae 
AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


Since the first annual meeting of the American 
School Peace League, which was held last summer 
in Denver, branches have been organized at 
Knoxville, Tenn., in Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and New Mexico. In several 
other states plans have been formulated for the 
organization of branches. Besides the organiza- 
tion of state branches, the league has reached all 
important educational associations of the country, 
and also groups of teachers in various cities. 

Another method of approach is through the col- 
lege presidents of the country, who have furnished 
lists of the college literary societies. 

A scheme for prize essays has been effective in 
spreading the international idea among teachers. 
Inquiries for information concerning these con- 
tests, both by teachers and pupils, number some- 
thing over 2,000. The prize essay contest was 
made possible through the generosity of the 
Misses Seabury of New Bedford. Seventy-one 
essays were received, fifty from preparatory 
schools and twenty-one from normal schools in 
twenty-two states. The league offers prizes for 
another year, Normal school students will write 
on “The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in 
the International Peace Movement,” and the pre- 
paratory school pupils on “The Significance of the 
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Two Hague Peace Conferences.” The judges 
this year are: David Starr Jordan, president Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University; Wilbur F. Gordy, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; J. 
Asbury Pitman, principal State Normal school, 
Salem, Mass.; Samuel T. Dutton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; .P. P. 
Claxton, University of ‘Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Miss Edith C. Westcott, principal Western high 
school, Washington, D. C.; James H. Van Sickle, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore. 
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IOWA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Iowa state board of education has com- 
pleted its first year, and has justified the legislation 
by which it was created. There was much doubt 
as to its wisdom and no little vigorous opposition. 
Of the many features of the departure, the most 
important was the elimination of the separate 
boards of trustees for the State University at Iowa 
City, State Agricultural College at Ames, and the 
State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls, placing 
them all under one common board of nine, ap- 
pointed in threes for two, four, and six years, re- 
spectively. From every point of view this appears 
to be working better even than its most ardent 
friends hoped for. It sidetracks all contention be- 
tween the institutions, all warring in the legisla- 
ture, so far as support for maintenance is con- 
cerned. 
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ELSON’S REVOLUTION. 

Superintendent W. H. Elson of Cleveland has 
proposed to his board of education a school plan 
that is wholly revolutionary. It is not often that 
a plan is seriously proposed by a responsible 
school official that violates all traditions and over- 
turns all time-honored plans in domestic life, but 
these are times in which few are afraid of new 
plans. All that is asked is that we be shown. 

Mr. Elson proposes an absolutely all-the-year 
school, beginning the first Monday in September, 
and ending the last Friday in August. So far as 
we can recall, this is the first time that the super- 
intendent of an important city has ventured to 
make such a proposition to the board of educa- 
tion, teachers, and parents. 

These are not the times to oppose any plan un- 
heard, or to accept it without careful considera- 
tion. 

The second revolutionary idea is four promo- 
tions a year. 

The third revolutionary idea is granting permis- 
sion to the child to choose any three-quarters of 
the year for his year, as a school year will be 
thirty-six weeks; it is now thirty-eight. 

The fourth revolutionary idea is the introduc- 
tion of a full new teaching force for the summer 
quarter, unless a regular teacher prefers to work 
in the summer quarter and add twenty-five per 
cent. to her salary. 

Mr. Elson has thought himself through the 
proposition in all of its details, and presents his 
reasons for the revolution clearly and emphatic- 
ally, The school world generally will await with 
interest the action of the Cleveland borrd of ety 
cation, 
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KANSAS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild of Kansas, 
whose re-nomination for a third term by a vast 
majority in the primaries was cause for national 
rejoicing from the fact that it was a death blow to 
political interference with state educational 
affairs, had a notable conference of county super- 
intendents at Manhattan recently, on which occa- 
sion he imported for great addresses J. F. Haines, 
county superintendent, Noblesville, Ind.; Profes- 
sor A. B. Graham of Coiumbus, O.; ex-State 
Superintendent F. A. Cotton, La Crosse, Wis. ; and 
QO. C. Benson of Wright county, Ia. It was a 
meeting of the utmost significance to the schools 
of Kansas... 


er 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGS. 


The educational department of Houghton 
Mifflin Company has recently prepared “A Cata- 
log of Educational Books for Elementary and 
Secondary Schoois,’ a “Complete Descriptive 
Catalog of the Riverside Literature Series,” and 
“A Catalog of Books for College Courses.” They 
are new in every sense of the word, being set from 
new type, having new cover designs, and their 
contents being newly arranged. Teachers may 
obtain a copy of any of these catalogs by writing 
to the publishers in Boston, New York, or Chi- 
cago. One can but be impressed by the growth 
of Houghton Mifflin Company’s educational list 
and by the names of authors and editors. Great 
success is attained in the present catalogs in con- 
veniently arranging and accurately describing 
these books. Some features which particularly 
commend the catalogs are the large size and 
legibility of the type, the careful classification by 
subjects in the curriculum, and the full indexes. 
These indexes have references to the titles, the 
authors, the editors, and the subjects of the books 
described, so that the teacher is able readily to 
refer to the page giving the details of the book. 
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PROVIDENCE’S HOSPITALITY. 


When State Superintendent E. C. Bishop of Ne- 
braska, with a party of more than 100 teachers, 
was in Boston, State Superintendent Walter E. 
Ranger of Rhode Island and Principal J. L. Alger 
of the State Normal school invited them to stop 
off at Providence on their return trip. When the 
party reached Providence they found special cars 
to take them to the norma) school, where they left 
all their hand baggage and were regaled with de- 
licious light refreshments. Later the special cars 
took them all about the city, and the party en- 
joyed brief descriptions of all historic points. Re- 
turning to the normal school, they were dined 
right royally and taken to the New York boat. 
To the amazement of the Nebraska friends, they 
had not been to a cent’s expense for all the feast- 
ing and sightseeing. 

Everywhere in Nebraska we found praise for 
Providence, Ranger, and Alger a companion piece 
to their appreciation of Boston. 








SELECTION FROM ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 

The Army and Navy Journal recently made a 
bitter attack upon Professor P. P. Claxton of 
Knoxville for certain utterances of his in an ad- 
dress in Boston upon true and false patriotism, ac- 
cusing him of being “rampantly unpatriotic.” 
Edwin D. Mead, in a letter to the critical journal 
defending Professor Claxton, writes as follows :— 

“When you undertake to accuse Professor Clax- 
ton, of all men in this country, of lack of ‘patriot- 
ism,’ you are barking up the wrong tree. You 
have singled out the worst subject in the country 
for your purpose. Patriotism is Professor Clax- 
ton’s very religion; it happens that he has ten 
times as much concern with it as with interna- 
tionalism. If you do not know this, and if you 
will take the trouble to look a little, with willing- 
ness to learn, into the work of the ‘Summer School 
of the South,’ Professor Claxton’s presidency of 
which you fling at as a ‘sonorous and high-sound- 
ing title,’ you will learn that his position is ‘lofty’ 
because he has made it so by creating the most re- 
markable, and most beneficent, and most ‘patri- 
otic’? summer school in the United States, doing 
more to make good Americans of the great mass 
of Southern teachers than any other institution 
known to me. If I may add one particular bit of 
advice, it is that you go there on the Fourth of 
July, that you may see, in that most impressive of 
all annual Independence Day celebrations in the 
United States, an exhibition of patriotism that is 
patriotism indeed. If ‘flags’ are what you are 
after, you will see—with one waving in the hand 
of each of those 2,000 teachers—more of them 
than have been seen in Vesey street, New York, 
in the last hundred years.” 
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CRABTREE IN NEBRASKA. 

J. W. Crabtree, president of the Peru Normal 
school for several years, has been nominated for 
state superintendent of schools by the Republicans 
in the primaries by a vote of nearly three to one. 
Mr. Crabtree has been closely and vitally identified 
with the educational interests of the state for 
many years, having been high school inspector for 
the University of Nebraska prior to his acceptance 
of the presidency of the normal school. He 
knows the schools, has the confidence of the 
school men, of legislators, and the public. 














The death of Superintendent A. B. Blodgett of 
Syracuse at the close of the vacation is a shock to 
the profession. Mr. Blodgett was one of the men 
whom every one knew. He had been in his pres- 
ent position for many years, and occupied an en- 
viable place in the esteem of the citizens, and the 
profession near and far. He was genuinely de- 
voted to his profession. 

Ohio women petitioned the state board of agri- 
culture to have a smoking room in the new 
women’s building on the state fair grounds. The 
men turned down their petition. The women 
petitioners were few. 

Canada has a population of 7,489,781, or one- 
thirteenth the population of the United States, or 
about the same as New York state. 
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from wise or practical for a Republican govern- 
ment; what would be established safeguards for 
a people relying on a protective government, but 
would be sources of danger, pitfalls, and traps to 
a people who must find its strength within itself. 
The period of reconstruction in the large had been 
effected; these lines had been laid down, the Con- 
stitution had been framed, both principles and 
methods of government had been decided and put 
into operation, and the time had arrived when a 
succession of chief executives was to begin. It 
was a crucial time. Hitherto one hand had led 
Israel out of Egypt and set him down in the 
Promised Land; but now Israel must look to 
another guide. More or less reliance had rested 
without question on the one whose noble responsi- 
bility had been unquestioned. But now the people 
must make their first great choice. They must 
know themselves and what they stood for to make 
that choice, and they must feel the power within 
themselves to make a right judgment, as well as 
the danger of making a wrong one. All this 
Washington felt, and we feel it through his words 
in that farewell speech. 

He felt it as profoundly as only a deliverer could 
feel it; he felt it with such hope as only a prophet 
could conceive of; he felt it with a responsibility 
that only a father could take upon himself, and 
the language of his oration is like an oratorio; we 
hear an unvoiced music through it all. 

Read first the farewell speech of Washington to 
his soldiers at Valley Forge, and then read the 
farewell to the American nation, and we shall per- 
ceive how much Washington himself had lived 
during the intervening period. There are many 
like characteristics in both; and tenderness, which 
signifies the deepest love; and intuition and sym- 
pathy; the dignity of a man sprung from a race 
of kings; the assurance of a man who was born 
of a free people; noble character, combined with 
finest sentiment, judgment, reason, caution, re- 
sponsibility —in a word, the personal traits of the 
man himself appear in both alike. But the former 
is not the speech of a man who is a nation’s rep- 
resentative, who has carried its burdens through 
a critical period, who has been yoke-feilow to the 
nation itselfi—and the latter is. The man has 
grown grander, deeper, more assured. 

The language of the latter speech is the lan- 
guage of a statesman to whom the naiion’s heart 
is twin to his own. The solemzity of government 
as the people’s prerogative is not less but more 
to him because he has been chief executor of that 
prerogative for its first administrative session. In 
the latter rather than in the former speech we find 
ambition stronger. Many trials of the nation’s 
powers have been met, and the promise is greater 
far than when the people, as yet untested in the 
administration of Republican government, deemed 
nothing impossible to their faith in themselves. 
The ambition of the future Washington makes an 
inspiration in this farewell of his. The dawn of 
the new century betokens a glorious day. The 
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day itself is radiant, but it ts the people themselves 
who must bring that day to a close as glorious in 
fulfillment as its beginning was in promise. And 
the people are as children to him, their father, 
who now having brought them to years of discre- 
tion, dismisses them to the ways of manhood. He 
dismisses them with a great faith in them to a 
great trust to meet which he has trained. He 
knows they cannot fail, but he knows there is 
danger of their misuse, both of privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. He knows there is danger from 
false ambitions, from lowered standards, from de- 
ceptive guides, from missing the power of intrinsic 
character, and he mingles warning with inspira- 
tion in his last words to them. But they will read 
as we read in his speech, what he himself was ever, 
a character, noble, dignified, undismayed, calm, 
profound, reasonable, wise, true, and just, and 
they know that with his own principles he has in- 
oculated the soul of the nation he so loved and 
fathered. 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. CARROLL: 
Rochester, N. Y. 

It has long been evident that a vocational school 
for girls would logically follow the establishment 
of the factory school for boys. It is said that 
20,000 girls are employed as wage earners in the 
industries of Rochester. Many of these receive 
but small returns for their unskilled labor. It is 
evident that the industries would be benefited if 
the training of their female employees could also 
be improved. All the additional reasons given 
above in favor of the establishment of the factory 
school apply with equal force to the establishment 
of a vocational school for girls. Indeed, the call 
for such a school seems, if possible, more positive, 
as boys can better depend upon themselves in fac- 
ing competition and in meeting the moral and so- 
cial problems of a large city. 

The favorable results secured in the factory 
school led to the opening of the girls’ vocational 
school in September, 1909. A prospectus was 
sent to the parents of all girls in the seventh and 
eighth grades who do not expect to enter the high 
schools. Training for trade and expert service in 
plain sewing, cooking, millinery, and dressmaking 
is emphasized. A course in home-making, which 
includes a more general preparation in all these 
lines, is also offered. Both have proved popular 
with the girls in attendance. As in the factory 
school, three hours of six in each day are con- 
scientiously devoted to school studies applied, so 
far as practicable, to the industrial side, and, as 
indicated above, the general purpose of the two 
schools is the same. 

About twenty girls reported in September, 1909. 
In January, 1910, the number was increased. to 
about forty. The school has labored under great 
disadvantages in being located where it is much 
limited for room. The state department has 
urged that for its best success such a school 
should have an atmosphere all its own. From the 
beginning, the factory school has had such advan- 
tages. Accordingly, ypon the increase in numbers 
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in January, the board of education voted to re- 
model the upper floor of No. 2 school for the use 
of the vocational school. Here are ample room 
and the appropriate equipment indispensable for 
the best success of industrial classes. Reports in- 
dicate that a large number will apply for admis- 
sion to the school in September. These begin- 
nings in both schools may be regarded as pioneer 
movements. They have been attended by ob- 
stacles which have gradually lessened, but which 
will not soon eritirely disappear. The natural 
distrust attending any new movement has gradu- 
ally diminished as the work of the schools has be- 
come better known. The most serious difficulty 
arises from the fact that boys and sometimes girls 
accept positions before they have advanced far 
enough to secure the advantages resulting from a 
longer stay in the school.—Report. 
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THE OUTLAWED SPARROW. 


The English sparrow is the pirate of the air, 
just as the rat is the freebooter of the earth, and 
ought to be exterminated. - So rules the depart- 
ment of agriculture in a bulletin just published, 
which also tells how to get rid of him. He studi- 
ously hunts and eats insects which are beneficial to 
plant life, while he passes over more or less those 
which are harmful. The only good thing he does 
is to eat the seed of weeds and prevent their 
spread. Aside from that there is nothing to be 
said in his favor. More than that, he is murder- 
ous. He hunts the nesting places and destroys 
eggs and young bluebirds, house wrens, tree swal- 
lows, and barn swallows. The robin, the catbird, 
and the mocking bird he attacks and drives out of 
parks and shade trees. He has no song, but he 
drives out the song birds and brings only noise in 
return. After having learned all this about the 
sparrow, after an extensive investigation the de- 
partment of agriculture shows a way to destroy 
him. First, whenever sparrows roost around 
your house, destroy their nests. If they roost at 
night on your eaves trough, drive them away with 
a long pole. By destroying nests wherever they 
are seen, the increase can be prevented. Wheat 
soaked in strychnine is said to be the most satis- 
factory ending. This method has been adopted in 
California, where it was necessary to protect ripen- 
ing fruit. A sparrow’s stomach will hold about 
thirty kernels of wheat, but six or seven properly 
treated with strychnine will kill him. 
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MAGAZINES AND THE TRUTH. 

Chicago. 
Mr. Editor: We ordinary newspaper reporters know 
well that for accuracy we far outclass the magazine 
writers. We always have aimed first to get the facts 
—a reporter who willfully distorted them would not last 
long on any newspaper—and when we failed it was not 
our fault. The average magazine writer has no more 
use for facts than an eagle for an aeroplane. He de- 
velops a theory and then hunts around for some evi- 
dence to substantiate it. Then his editor writes about 
the valuable researches of his employee. Chances are he 
suggested the thing first to the writer and sent him out 

t work it up. An Old Reporter. 
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A TOUCH THAT UPLIFTS. 


Greeley, Colo. 

My dear Friend Winship: I am going to say some- 
thing to you that is a trifle different from anything that 
I have ever heard said by another, notwithstanding that 
it has been wisely said, “There is nothing new under 
the sun.” Ignoring the fact that in my twenty years of 
school work as teacher, school director and county su- 
perintendent I have made mistakes, I wish to speak of 
one phase of my work upon which I look back with sat- 
isfaction, believing that it suggests a way of getting in 
touch with children that uplifts them and appeals to the 
good in them and may prove a force in starting them 
out with a love for the good and beautiful things of life. 
I beg pardon in advance for what must be the clvse per- 
sonality of this letter. 

If a superintendent sends out to the younger children 
of his schools copies of his carefully written history of 
his county as a reading lesson it may stimulate local 
pride, get the old folks interested in what is going on in 
the schools, and so appeal to the children that they will 
blaze with enthusiasm and read as they never read be- 
fore. It may come to the children as a personal com- 
munication from a living man whom they all know, and 
thereby seem more vital to them than the story of Val- 
ley Forge. 

Then, again, let us suppose that fifteen miles from 
town there is a little school of thirteen pupils, the 
youngest six and the eldest seventeen. It is to be hoped 
that teacher and children look upon the visits of their 
county superintendent as glorious fun; for, of course, 
he notes their modest powers with more of commenda- 
tion than fault-finding and he sings with them, teach- 
ing new songs with noble sentiments, and he shows 
what it means to be heroes in common life even to the 
anticipating father’s drudgery and saving him some 
steps; and when teacher and children are in that 
friendly state of mind that kindly visits have engen- 
dered, he asks all the school to write bim a letter tell- 
ing about the things that interest them; of their school; 
their good times; their farms and crops and animals and 
pets. And be sure to make the letters after the model 
that the teacher will give them, and try to spell all the 
words correctly, etc., etc. 

By and by here comes a fat letter with its fourteen 
missives. The teacher is a trifie proud of what has been 
accomplished, but explains how she had to assist little 
boy Vernon with the letter he insisted he must write. In 
the letters there are intimations of faith, hope, and char- 
ity, and one has that fourth grace of which we are 
hearing of late, humor. 

The time used up in making replies to these letters 
may possibly be filched from the periods allotted to find- 
ing percentages of school attendance. In time there goes 
to that school a vast envelope superscribed with every 
child’s name and in care of the teacher. Every one has 
been personally addressed, questions answered, and per- 
laps some proud bit of local history rehearsed or some 
story of humanity’s greatness told. 
spared in the writing. 

What a day it is in that school! The letters are read 
te the listening children. In the scattered farm-houses 
the cry is heard, “Oh, I have had a letter to-day, my 
very own!’ 


No pains have been 


The teacher writes: “Your letters have been carried 
to every house in this district, and I believe they have 
been read by all the old folks, and they are all worn out, 
not the people, but the letters. One old gentleman said 
to me: ‘What kind of a man must this be to take so 
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rauch pains for little children? 
Let us suppose an “old fossil” visits his daughter’s 
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school of forty-four children in a distant town 
and that he takes his leave after an hour or 
two of singing and _ story-telling of local 


affairs, and that in a few days he sends to that 
school that pretty picture given away with your 
Primary Teacher of three young foxes peeping out of a 
hole in the stump of a tree looking to see if their mamma 
is yet coming; he writes that if each of the children will 
write him a letter he will answer each individually, tell- 
ing some stories of foxes and wolves and some other 
things. 

Here come the two score and four letters and for the 
next fortnight all the spare time is put in answering 
them with many a story of the acuteness of fox and 
wolf, not forgetting General Putnam’s descent into the 
wolf-den in Connecticut. 

The boy named Robert Bruce is treated to something 
about his great namesake with a quotation from Charles 
Sprague’s poem—“The Force of Curiosity.” 

“Bruce, banned and hunted on his native soil, 
With curious eye surveyed a-spider’s toil. 

Six times the little climber strove and failed. 

Six times the chief before his foes had quailed. 
‘Once more,’ he cried: ‘In thine, my doom I read; 
Once more I dare the field if thou succeed!’ 

*’Twas done: The insect’s fate he made his own; 
Once more the battle waged and gained a throne.” 


In the keepsake box of one little fellow is a letter 
which reads something like this: ‘‘Your grandfather, 
whom I know so well, is a stenographer and lived for 
years in Washington and many a time took down words 
from the lips of the great Abraham Lincoln, to be sent 
out to the people of this great nation; and your grand- 
father has told me how very, very sad Mr. Lincoln was 
that so many brave men, on both sides, were being killed 
in that dreadful war.” 

A member of the school board took pains to say: “I 
have heard of the letters that have been written to the 
school and it is wonderful what it has done for the chil- 
dren, and the parents, too, for that matter.” 

These little unambitious things in the life of a man 
leave no splinters of regret in the sensitive conscience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oliver Howard. 
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BANISH TOOTHPICKS IN PUBLIC. 
[The following is from the Chicago Tribune.] 

A battle of toothpicks is on at the University of Chi- 
cago. The “regulars” have declared war on the sum- 
mer students because the latter use the “picks” in pub- 
lic with too little delicacy. This habit, say the “regu- 
lars,” is unaesthetic to the point of annoyance. 

The anti-toothpick crusaders tacked a notice on the 
official bulletin board in front of Cobb hall recently in- 
forming the warm weather visitors of their attitude. 
The notice was as follows:— 

SUMMER STUDENTS, ATTENTION! 

“Warning is hereby given that the public exhibition of 
toothpicks in action, wooden, quill, or otherwise, is no 
longer regarded as good form at the University of Chi- 
cago. Persons who insist on using the same will kindly 
perform their dental excavations in private. The use 
of toothpicks on the sidewalks, on the lawn, in the 
classrooms, or at social functions at the university is 
hereby declared an abomination in the eyes of the stu- 
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dent body, and is forbidden. Violence will be used, if 
necessary.” 

The students who wrote the sign said they had done 
it in the interests of good manners as a means of in- 
forming the summer students on a point of etiquette 
and in the hope that the faculty will banish the tooth- 
pick from the university dining halls. 

The crusaders veiled their identity, as it was feared 
the professors might consider their work an act of in- 
subordination. One of them announced that the notice 
apparently had exerted no effect, for the summer stu- 
dents in the evening filed from the commons with tooth 
picks flaunted. 

“This toothpick business gets on our nerves, and we 
thought it was time to do something,” said one of the 
“regulars.”’ 

Professors of the university hesitated to decide the 
question, but intimated that they would have something 
to say later. Toothpicks are never used in the women’s 
dormitories. The superintendent of supplies at Green 
hall said that, so far as she knew, a toothpick had never 
been seen in Green or any other of the halls. Emmons 
Blaine hall has never had toothpicks. 
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THE BA ;. i) DISPOSITION. 
[From the New Bedford Standard. ] 


We believe that the Chicago school principal who 
blames the customary overheated indoor atmosphere of 
this country for the faults of disposition and the tem- 
porary discomforts of the body that make trouble for 
oneself and for others, is more right than most people 
will be willing to agree. This Mr. Watt says much of 
the apparent tiredness is only overheatedness; that the 
cranky, irritable person is not so much vicious as the 
victim of dry, hot air; that women who clash at the club, 
for instance, don’t mean any harm, but are suffering 
from the effect of the heat on their nerves. He says 
that “divorces and scandals hang on this warm a'r; that 
incompatibilty of temper and disposition abound in this 
unnatural air; that disease and death hover over the 
steam-heated family.” 

It is kind and considerate to excuse some of the 
nerves and ill-temper that get exploited from time to 
time, on any score, when they look to be bred-in-the- 
bone human cussedness, and when their like have got- 
ten people into trouble in the days and under conditions 
when too much heat could not be made responsible; but 
if there is one condition of living that is more likely 
than another to prove undoing, it is close, dry, hot air. 
When you don’t know what is the matter with you, oaly 
that you are not equal to your task, that you can’t think 
clearly or calmly, that you can’t bear yourself perhaps, 
nor any one else, throw up the windows and take a 
good breath of fresh air, put on a wrap and go into the 
uncontaminated out-of-doors while the breezes waft the 
cause of your discomfort and discontent out of your 
rooms, and if you aren’t the happier and better fo: the 
change, why then confess that you are a bundle of 
nerves and an ugly thing and go in for some approved 
form of cure. But don’t worry yourself with wondering 
what is the matter with you until you have investigated 
the effect of the atmospheric conditions in which you 
have been living. It certainly is a pity to undo the 
benefit of the open summer season with a few weeks of 
shut-in stale, hot, dry air, and leave yourself only fit to 
sigh for summer to come again. 


<O>- 
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To be a strong hand in the dark to another in the time of need, to be a cup of 
strength to a human soul in a crisis of weakness, is to know the glory of life.— 


Hugh Black: ‘‘Friendship.’’ 














BOOK TABLE. 


BTHICS FOR CHILDREN. A Guide for Teachers 
and Parents. By Ella Lyman Cabot. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 262 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

Mrs, Cabot has succeeded by lectures, essays and a 
previous book in winning the distinction of being the 
Meading American in thinking about ethics for children 
sand in writing thereon. The conception of this book is 
‘delightful. There is something specific for every school 
month of the whole eight years of the elementary 
“school. In each case there is a story, or selection or 
poem with suggestions or questions. 

Here are the topics for each grade, omitting topics 
duplicated. First Grade: Generosity, Gratitude, Joy 
of Living, Cleanliness, Usefulness, Keeping your Prom- 
ise, Kindness, Courtesy. 

Second Grade: Kindness to Little Chlidren, Kindness 
to Animals, Peace and Good Will, Our Family, the 
Golden Rule, Good Deeds, Kindness to Sick and Old. 

Third Grade: Power, The Best Way to Get Ahead, 
Working Altogether, Self-Control, Courage, Persever- 
ance, Ambition, Obedience, Faithfulness. 

Fourth Grade: Call to Right Doing, Bearing One 
Another’s Burdens, Heroism, Forgiveness, Compassion, 
Patriotism, Perseverance. 

Fifth Grade: Loyalty to our Promises, to our Coun- 
try, to Work, to Our Faith, to Duty, to Comrades, to 
Honor, to Truth. 

Sixth Grade: Truth, Loving Kindness, Imagination 
and Sympathy, Devotion, The Duty of Service. 

Seventh Grade: Our Need of One Another, Memory, 
Freedom, Self-Reliance, Justice, Fairmindedness, Tak- 
ing Responsibility, How We Can Help Our Town. 

ERighth Grade: Value of Interests, Choice of Inter- 
ests, Thoroughness, The Use of Time, Discipline, Suc- 
cess. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Edward L. 
Thorndike. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
New York City: Teachers College. Cloth. (6x9%). 
250 pp. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

It is seven years since the first edition of this work 
appeared and its success in the classroom in many col- 
leges and normal schools has demonstrated its exceed- 
ing value. It is in a class by itself in the abundance of 
school data and the use thereof suggested. 

The book is so interestingly written and the line of 
presentation so unusual that any one, who enjoys any 
study or reading of the kind, can but be fascinated by 
this view of psychology, whether he be interested in the 
teaching of the subject or not. The new book is in 
many ways more attractive than the earlier edition, 
chietly in its greater unity and enlargement. 
EVERYDAY BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. By Mary 

A. Wilbur of Miss Dana’s School, Morristown, N. J. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 276 pp. 

Price, $1.25 net. 

A book for the times,—times when so many women, 
either from preference or necessity, are entering busi- 
ness situations, and are showing their capabilities to a 
remarkable degree for such a life. The work covers a 
wide range. The methods of banking, the management 
of a check-book, foreign exchange, getting money in 
emergencies, how to send money, bills and receipts, the 
reiations of employer and employee, relations with rail- 
roads and hotels, simple book-keeping, on sending 
things,, taxes and customs, the use and transference of 
property, stocks and bonds, wills and estates—all these 
are clearly and even entertainingly explained, and the 
woman who has read the book will find herself saved 
many daily moments of doubt and many annoying 
errors. It is a book which should be in every home, on 
every woman’s writing-table. 





PROOF OF DESIGN IN CREATION. By the Hon. 
Marcus A. Kavanagh. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Paper. 31 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

The author of this profoundly interesting little treatise 
on a great theme is judge of the superior court of Cook 
county, Illinois. It is an address presented before the 
Sunday Club of Chicago, and is worthy both of the 
speaker and the audience that heard it. It is a logical 
setting forth of the thought that creation is the result of 
design, and not of chance. In the course of his .argu- 
ment the author deals some rather sturdy blows at Dar- 
win and his followers of the evolutional schco!; but his 
blows are all fair. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By George 
C. Howland, University of Chicago. Cloth. 207 pp. 
ADVANED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By George 
C. Howland, University of Chicago. Cloth. 314 pp. 

Chicago: Colonial Book Company. 

Professor Howland is one of the best-known writers 
of the University of Chicago and his mastery of the art 
of writing and of teaching the art qualify him to make 
a book from which students can learn and instructors 
teach the art. A more simple, direct method of devel- 
oping a knowledge of English and its writing has not 
appeared. ‘That teachers will find these eminently use- 
ful and satisfactory books is at once apparent as one 
turns the pages. The value of the plan grows upon one 
the more he follows the author in the unfolding cf his 
plan. 


THE BEST SONGS. By J. B. Odell of Harrisburg, 


Penn. Syracuse (N. Y.): C. W. Bardeen. Paper. 


88 pp. Price, 15 cents; in cloth, 30 cents. 

A collection of patriotic, secular, and sacred songs for 
teachers’ institutes, high schools, grammar grades, rural 
schools, and home. The author has had wide experience 
in teaching music, and has had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the songs that please best. These he has col- 
lated and they represent some eight authors. Here one 
may find songs for every occasion and every mood, be- 
ing essentially the songs of the people. It is a judicious 
and pleasing collection. 


FRENCH ANECDOTES. Arranged by W. F. Giese and 
Cc. D. Gool, both of the Chairs of Romance Languages, 
University of Wisconsin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 1358 pp. Price, forty cents. 

A group of French anecdotes selected and arranged 
by translation, conversation, and composition by students 
of French. There are 143 in all, and they have the mer- 
its of brevity and point. Questions are appended to 
many of the stories. Simplicity of structure and lan- 
guage has guided the selection of these ane-dotes. Notes 
and a copious vocabulary complete the little volume. 


OBIL: KEEPER OF CAMELS. By Lucia Chase Bell. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. Paper. 26 pp. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

A delightful and highly imaginative story of the man 
whom Jesus would not forbid casting out demons be- 
cause he was not in the company of disciples. It is 
planned on much the same lines as Henry Van Dyke’s 
“The Other Wise Man.’ There is a true Oriental tone 
to it, which is maintained throughout. In charming 
language the story of the camel-keeper is told, how he 
was changed from a murderer to a disciple of the Man 
of Galilee, and transformed from hate to pitying love. 
The little book is elegantly printed in black and red by 
the Tomoye press, and is a beautiful piece of typog- 
raphy. 


STORIES FROM EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Lucy 
Dole. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. With four 
plates in color and thirty-nine other illustrations. 
Cloth. 

This is a beautiful book of twenty-three chapters upon 

European heroes, from Alexander the Great and Hanni- 

bal to Nelson and Wellington. 
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**Baumbach’s Mirchen und Gedichte.”’ Edited by Edward Manley. 
Price, 45 cents. “Song Reader.” By McLaughlin and Gilchrist 
Price, 45 cents.——*“ Little Plays for Little People.” By M. I. Noyes 
and B.S. Ray. Price, 35 cents. “The Blodgett Readers.” (Books 
I.,11., 111.) By F. E. Blodgett and A. B. Blodgett.——*First Book in 
Geography.’ By Alexis E. Frye. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

*‘Mind and Voice.” By S.S. Curry. Boston: Expression Company. 

“Practical Algebra.” First Year Course. By Joseph V. Collins. 
Price, 85 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

‘Little Rhymes for Little Readers.” By W.Seegmiller. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

**Sébillot’s Contes des Marins.’”’ Edited by J. E. Mansion. Price, 
25 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Dumb Animals and How to Treat Them.” By E. K. Whitehead. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan ‘ompany. 

“Problems of the Elementary School.”” By A. C.Perry. Price, 
$1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Elementary Lessons in English.”’ By George C. Howland.—— 
**Advanced Lessons in English.”” By George C. Howland. Chicago: 
Colonial Book Company. 

“Educational Psychology.”” By E.L. Thorndike. Price, $1.50 —— 
“Registration of City School Children.” By J. D. Haney. Price, 
$1.50. New York; Teachers College 

“A Primer of Architectural Drawing.”” By W.S.B.Dana. New 
York: William T, Comstock Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 











MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’. Association, Des Moines. 


November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 


November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 
November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 

coln. 

December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 

Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GORHAM. The trustees of the 
Maine state normal schools have 
voted that beginning with the fall 
term of 1912 no students shall be ad- 
mitted to the schools unless they are 
graduates of a four-years’ course of 
a standard secondary school, or can 
pass an examination in the branches 
offered in the secondary schools. 
The present high school tuition law 
makes it possible for any student 
qualified to attend a secondary 
school to take the high school or 
academy course without any tuition 
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expense whether or not he lives in a 
town supporting a high school. Un- 
der these conditions it is believed 
the normal schools are not justified 
in duplicating high school work at 
the expense of professional stand- 
ards. The action of the normal 
school trustees is a step in the direc- 
tion of the more logical relationship 
of the various parts of the public 
school system. The two years’ no- 
tice is given in order that students 
contemplating the normal school 
course may have opportunity to pro- 
vide for the required preparation. 


MASSACHUSDBTTS. 


TAUNTON. Miss Mary Hamer, 
for the past thirty-six years teacher 
of Latin at the high school, died 
August 27 at her home. She had 
been in failing health for some time, 
and had suffered several attacks of 
heart failure. She was born in this 
city, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Hamer, and was educated at 
the Taunton high school. She was 
appointed a teacher at the high 
school in 1874, and remained there 
until the close of the term last June. 
She was an able teacher, and the 
author of a textbook for beginners 
in Latin. 

CAMBRIDGE. Miss Emily C. 
Hodges, many years a_ schoolmis- 
tress, died August 26 at the home of 
Dr. L. H. Diemar, 9 Chauncy street. 
Miss Hodges was eighty-two years 
old. Sse was born in Dedham, the 
daughter of Charles and Mary (Far- 
rington) Hodges. A private school 
which she started in Dedham when 
she was a young woman outgrew 
its early limits and extended to 
Brookline. She gave up teaching 
about fifteen years ago. 


CONNECTICUT. 
PUTNAM. Byron S. Whitney of 
this city goes to Franklin College, In- 
diana, as director of physical educa- 
tion. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Dr. Robert J. 
Aley, state superintendent of public 
instruction and candidate for re- 
election, has accepted the presidency 
of the University of Maine. Mr. 
Aley was born in Coal City, Ind., 
May 11, 1863, was educated in Val- 
paraiso College and the University 
of Indiana and has received degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
and Franklin College. He began 
teaching in the graded schools of 
Coal City, was then principal of 
Spencer high and successively pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Vincennes 
University and the University of In- 
diana, where he has been the head 
of the mathematics department 
since 1891. He was elected state 
superintendent of public instruction 
two years ago. 

County Superintendent John R. 
Carr says that of the 250 applicants 
for teachers’ certificates more than 
125 failed to pass the examinations. 

Charles A. Greathouse — received 
the Democratic ticket to suc- 
ceed Dr. Robert J. Aley as state 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


How te Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning 


LEADING medical authorities have demon- 
Strated by actual test that the dust 
collected from floors of schools, hospi- 

tals, stores, dwellings, and public places is 

always accompanied by deadly germs. Such 
being the case, it readily follows that a dust- 
laden atmosphere is a disease-laden atmos- 
phere, and therefore a constant menace to 
the very lives of everyone inhaling it. 

Usually schoolroom conditions are espe- 
cially deplorable. The floors are almost in- 
variably bare and untreated, so that when 
large numbers of pupils are in attendance 
every slightest movement will start a {fresh 
circulation of poisonous dust, keeping the 
atmosphere constantly polluted and unfit to 
breathe. 


If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 
bodies, dust will settle upon the floor. The 
sensible conclusion, then, is that the best 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold 
permanently every particle of dust and mi- 
cro-organism coming in contact with it. 
That such a line of reasoning is correct is 
demonstrated by every floor on which 
Standard Floor Dressing is used. This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, 
is prepared for use in schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown. that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or practically elimi- 
nated. With the disappearance of dust, of 
course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fléor Dressing 
possesses germicidal properties that effectu- 
ally dispose of every micro-organism settling 
upon floors treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs, and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it from splintering 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 


fact, three or four applications a year with 
the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make 
the following remarkable offer: We will, on 
request of those in charge of any school, 
college, hospital, or public building of any 
character, treat the floor of one room or 
corridor with Standard Floor Dressing. This 
demonstration will be made at our own ex- 
pense. 






To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
“Dust and Its Dan- 
gers,” and for testimo- 
nials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 


E 
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superintendent over County Su- 
perintendent Samuel L. Scott of 
Jeffersonville, Superintendent T. F. 
Fitzgibbon of Columbus, and J. 
Walter Dunn of the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Cirele. 

FRANKLIN. Franklin College is 
to install a department of education 
this year with Dr. Frank D. Simons, 
Avoca, N. Y., as dean. 

RICHMOND. President Robert 
Lincoln Kelley of Earlham College, 
who has been off duty for a little 
time, will return at the opening of 
the new college year. 


IOWA. 
FAIRFIELD. Professor Freder- 
ick H. Hodge of Parsons College 
goes to Franklin College, Indiana, as 
dean of the mathematical depart- 
ment. 


/ 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





Fifteen new faculty appointments, 
a dozen of whom will fornr the 
teaching staff of Jackson College, 
Medford, Mass., are announced by 
the trustees of Tufts College. Mrs. 
Caroline S. Davies will serve as dean 
of Jackson College, which will be at- 
tended by the women students. The 
women’s classes will be held in 
Miner hall, on the Tufts campus. 
The theological school, which was 
formerly housed in this building, 
will be opened next month in Middle 
hall. In addition to serving as dean, 
Mrs. Davies will teach Greek. 

Other new instructors are: Lucius 
H. Bristol, instructor in applied 
Christianity; Carleton A. Wheeler 
and Ernest R. Green, modern lan- 
guages: Albert H. Gilmer, English; 
Edward Mueller, chemistry; Leon- 
ard S. Blakely, economics; James 
W. Campbell, biology; Ward C. 
Priest, physics; Frida E. Ungar, as- 
sistant in economies; Charles H. 
Danforth, biology; Howard C. 
Mason, history; Charles P. Jones and 
Crosby F. Baker, assistants in 
chemistry; Hubert B. Walker, spe- 
cial instructor in mathematics; Levi 
T. Hopkins, assistant in history. 

Lucius H. Bristol, who will teach 
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NEVER more friends of the “Holden System” 
NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 

AtL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH 


OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Uutside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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applied Christianity, last year won 
the Robert Treat Paine scholarship. 

By the death of Mrs. Flora L. 
Dotger, who died at her home in 
South Orange, N. J., August 26, the 
bulk of her estate, estimated to be 
worth $1,000,000, will go to Tuske- 
gee Institute, of which Booker T. 
Washington is the head. 

Ohio State University is to have a 
$250,000 library. 
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Appraisal of the Public Domain. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


While legislation is under consid- 
eration by Congress looking to a 
more effective conservation policy 
by the government than is now pos- 
sible, Uncle Sam meantime is mak- 
ing the most of, his present oppor- 
tunities and is pushing vigorously 
ahead in the real work of securing 
the best development of natural re- 
sources. What is known as the 
“land classification” office report of 
the geological survey for the month 
of May contains some live state- 
ments. 

During the month the survey re- 
ported on 1,097,261 acres of coal 
land withdrawals, of which 329,33 
acres were classified as non-coal 
lands. The coal lands were valued, 
by forty-acre units, according to the 
estimated tonnage, and the aggre- 
gate price fixed was $58,508,120. 
Under the minimum price fixed by 
law, which obtained in the disposal 
of coal lands until within the past 
few years, the price of these lands 
would have been but $13,320,390, a 
difference of $45,000,000, as a result 
of one month’s work. Heretofore 
coal land valuations have been en- 





tirely upon the field work of survey 
geologists, but of the above-men- 
tioned acreage 14.962 acres of Cali 
fornia lands, with a valuation of 
$585,086, were priced on the basis 
of a report by a special agent of the 
general ind office. This tract of 
land is the first California land 

be classified as coal. New with 
drawals of lands, containing more or 
less coal and subject to future clas- 
sification and valuation, were made 


covering 179.561 acres. 


WITHDRAWALS COVERING 
WATER-POWER SITES. 


Temporary withdrawals were 
made covering 27,889 acres along 
wesiern rivers designed to reserve 
and protect federal water-power 
sites, subject to revision after field 
examination and to further final dis- 
position following legislation by 
Congress. Restorations were made 
also covering 25,512 acres of land 
withdrawn on account of power 
sites, which was found upon further 
examination to be non-essential to 
the government control of the 
power. The policy of the survey in 
making withdrawals and_restora- 
tions is stated to be that withdraw- 
als of land for all purposes of pro- 
tection of different resources are 
made to include as little public land 
as is deemed necessary to fully pro- 
tect the government at the time of 
the withdrawals, while as fast as 
subsequent examination of available 
data or field investigation shows 
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withdrawn areas to be unnecessary 
to the government protection such 
areas are restored to public entry. 


OIL AND PHOSPHATE CLASSI- 
FICATION. 


An oil land withdrawal was made 
in New Mexico covering 419,901 
acres, while in Utah 23,040 acres 
were restored which field examina- 
tion showed to be non-oil land. 

In Florida, where there is still 
some public land, a phosphate with- 
drawal was made covering 2,400 
acres based on recent field examina- 
tion by a survey geologist detailed 
to the general land office, and sim- 
ilar work is being prosecuted in that 
state with the prospect of future 
withdrawals. The Florida phos- 
phate field, while probably not first 
in tonnage, comprises the most val- 
uable source of the country’s phos- 
phate supply, owing to the character 
of the deposits and the comparative 
ease under which mining operations 
can be conducted. 


LANDS. DESIGNED FOR “DRY- 
FARMING” ENTRY. 

Under the Enlarged Homestead 
or 320-acre Homestead Act, 1,288,906 
acres of land were recommended for 
designation as non-irrigable and 
subject to entry under this act in the 
states of Washington, Montana, Wy- 
oming, New Mexico, and Oregon. A 
prior designation of 47,640 acres in 
Wyoming was cancelled. Since the 
passage of this law in February, 
1909, over 176,000,000 acres have 
been designated as subject to entry 
in 320-acre tracts, of which 173,000,- 
000 acres have been so designated 
under the present administration. 

This land classification work 
shows May as the banner month for 
coal classification work as regards 
area classified as coal, although sec- 
ond in point of value of the coal 
lands involved. The second highest 
month in point of area was July, 
1909, with 695.456 acres, the total 
value of which, however, was $63,- 
248.397, the record value being 
reached that month, with an average 
valuation per acre of approximately 
$90. 

The geological survey land classi- 
fication work for May shows, among 


other things:— 

The record coal Jand classification 
as regards area. 

The record coal land classification 
as regards value, with one excep- 
tion. 

The first coal land withdrawal 
and classification work in Califor- 
nia 

The first oil land withdrawal in 
New Mexico. 


The first phosphate land with- 
drawal in Florida 
— _-  ~)>—-— ee — 
National Forests as National 
Playgrounds. 
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Wy sie THE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS WHEN THEY ARE WRIT- 

ING. Do they sit in comfortable, healthful positions? Are their eyes 
far enough from the paper for ocular safety? Can they write constantly for 
hours at commercial speed without physical strain, and turn off neatly-written 


ages? 

. e . SUPERINTENDENT: Unless you can answer the above questions in 
the affirmative you and your teachers need the PALMER M PLAN 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AS APPLIED TO WRITING. ; 

The penmanship of thousands of pupils in the New York, Boston and man 
other public school systems is all the endorsement needed for the P 
METHOD PLAN. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered teachers in schools in which the 
PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is COMPLETELY ADOPTED. 
This course may be had by others for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teach- 
ing Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A, N. PALMER:CO. 


32 E. Union Square, - - - New York City 





Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of rye, the class a series of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for GradesSix, Seven, Eight, and Nine. pe, set, 25 cents 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, [ass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Cha: - 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 E. 9th ray oe 












f} A Necessity to Errective ScHooL WorK 


; WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ony 














DICTIONARY 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION. 


A NEW WORD IS FOUND — igloo, monoplane 
heliam. What does it mean? ow pronounced? 

Origin ? Bg a The new work gives the cor- 
» rect fi —- Over 400, Words and 


si 
way, 4 SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New Interna- 
Wye tional suggests just the word you seek. The 
fullest and most careful treatment of syno- 
nyms in English. 
YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for 
full information on a subject. The New 
International provides this also. 
ONVENIENCE MEANS TIME 
GAINED. The new page arrangement 
will save many hours each term. A 
“Stroke of Genius.’’ 


S\ 





EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 
6000 Lllustrations that define. 2700 Pages. 








SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS should procure at 
This most remarkable single volume ever 


=) once ‘“ 
F published.’® It cost nearly half a million dollars. 
ee WRITE for Specimen Pages. If you are a teacher ask for 
, booklet ‘‘Use of the Dictionary.” FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 













HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 


~only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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New York, N. Y., 
Washionten, "1505 Penn. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shat 


TEACHERS’ 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


156 Fifth Ave. 





AGENCIES. 
BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
9 nver, Col., 405 C ooper Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Ave. 
tuck Ave. 





FISHE 





of the U.S. 


cm AGENCY 


ilitie ing t h 2 
Exceilent facilities eee borers part 120 Tremont . 3 Boston, Mass. 








Recommends Teachers, Tu 


™TEACHERS'’ 


EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten st. 


tors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





A SUCCESSFUL 







tions. 


9 JACKSON 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
Competent teachers in demand. 


BOULEVARD - 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Positive personal recommenda 


REGISTRATION FEE, $1. 00. Chile US. 








EDUCATORS 


Results Unequalled 


HICAGO 
101 TREMONT ST., 


sosron ” EXGHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 









short notice for high grade positio 
Phone. No advance fee 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


‘ _ Supplies College men and women on 
ns. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 








Established 1885. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
, = C.A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


N EW EN F LA N D We wate more teachers at once for fall 


vacancies. 





Albany 
















Assists Te 


At Bevier, Mo., a superintendent 
and a teacher of English and His 
Beach, Fla., 
primary teac hers in the same sch 
Perth Amboy, N.S.; at Irvington, 
Waverly; 
wrimary teacher from Bainbridg 
Mountville, Pa. 
Cleveland, oO 


We not only recommend our can 
which we recommend them. Now is 


We do business in every State in the Union. 
but if they wish to teach elsewhere, we can usually find places for them. 
© The morning maiion July 5th brought word of the election of eleven of our clients as follows :- 


a teacher of Latin and French, 


at Kingston, is Ben M teacher of Science 


, and at W inthrop, Ia., 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


achers in Obtaining Positions. 


Most of our clients remain in their own State, 


of schools recommended by us from 
tory from Prince Edward Island, 


Germantown, N. Y., 
Canada; at West Palm 
recommended by us — Clayton, N. J., two 
Johnsville, N. Y., and a kindergartner from 
, a teacher of Steno 4x aphy and Typewriting from 
from farlvi lle: at Garfield, N. J.. a 
at Bloomingdale, N. J., a primary teacher from 

a ‘high school principal recommended by us from 


ool from St. 
ee 


‘ae 


didates, 
the time to register. 


but a large proportion of them seeure the positions for 


Send for Bulletin No. 20. 
Albany, N. Y. 









Some New Books. 





















Title. 


Problems of the Element: said Scho 
Essentials of Chemistry. 
Song Reader... ...MeL 


Sketches and Sn: _— 
Don.......... os 
One Braver Thing 


Little Plays for ‘Little People........ 


Publishe Tr. 


ananee ones SONEE D 


Author. 


Appleton & Co., N. Y. $1.25 


Williams Ginn & Co., Boston 1.25 
aug bl in and Gilchrist es os 6 45 
Noyes and Ray “s s 35 
Russell Duftield Co., N. Y 2.50 
A I nye ee Kennedy ‘ o6 ‘ 1.50 
Dehan sad 6s he — 















Lake George and Lake ¢ “hamp! lain Reid G. P. Putnam s Sons, N. Y. — 
From Passion to Peace...... Allen T YX Crowell & Co... N. Y. 0 
What Is Essential’? eee ee ee . Andrews ‘ “ “ 1.00 
Transportation in Europe. pekeecheades sae - McPherson Henry Holt & Co., * 1.50 
The Avon and Shakespeare’s Country.... sradley Dutt on & Co., “6 3.5 
Summer Flowers of the High —_ er Hastings ‘ +s 2 50 
My Summer in London ce skeen Milne 
Cranford....... ” Gaskell Houghton Miffi in C ‘o., B osto yn 1. 10 
Enchanted Ground. eT <oeens Smith ie 
Young Americans in the I British Isles. --» Tomlinson ode ; a y 1.50 
Mind and Voice. = Curry Expression Co,., Boston — 
big-game ware in the United is growing steadily and rapidly—in 
States, the national forests, made some of the forests at the rate of a 


more and more accessible each year hundred per cent. per annum. The 

through protection and development day seems not far distant when a 

by the government, are fast becom- million persons wi innually visit 

ing great national playgrounds for them 

the people. The records show that the seasonal 
The use of the agra? fe r recrea St of the forests runs from 

tion is as yet in its beg ing, bu two months 1 Colorado forest. 


TATE, NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEW ATER, 
fass. For both se .% For catak gue 
» A. the Principal, A.C, BOyDER, M. a, 





eraye NORMAL SCHOOL, Fiic HEURG, Mags, 
For both sexes Or Catalogues accregg 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. 


Department forthe peda- 





G0gical and technical training of teachers of 

the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY Pit- 

MAN, Principal. 

Such as the Routt, to twerve moutns z 
in an Alaskan, such as the Tongass. . 
But the uses differ. In Colorado the 

-,UUU visitors entered the forest ) 

fish, to camp, to climb, and to drink te 
the medicinal waters; in Alaska the 

1000 almost solely to hunt and 

fish. The 21,000 persons who went 

into the Coconino forest, Ariz 

during nine months, went to cal l 


to enjoy the scenery. 
months 50,000 persons visited the 
Angeles, California. The 
ular of the 
taining the fa 
hame. The 


forests is the Pike, co 
mous peak Ol that 


Various attractions with- 


in its limits, including the scenic 
railway, drew 100,000 tourists and 
others by principal states the na- 
tiohal forest visitors numbered 23,- 
VOU In Arizona, 103,000 in California 


140,000 in Colorado, 19.000 in Mon 


tana, 1O.000 in New VMiexico, 33.000 
In Oregon, 22,000 in Idaho, 16.000 in 
Utah, and 12,000 in Washing 

Of the natural wonders and land 
marks of interest in the hational 
forests several have been s¢ 
as national monuments, among them 
Cinder Cone, a great ava basin in 
California; the Gila Cliff dwe ZS, 
extensive remains of a_ prehistoric 


Mexico; the 


‘anyon of the Colo- 


race id New 
passed Grand ¢ 


ulisur- 


rado, in Arizona; Jewel Cave, South 
Dakota; Lassen peak, the terminus 
of a long line of extinct volcanoes in 
the Cascades; the Pinnacles, a col- 
lection of remarkable jagged peaks 


in California; and the ‘Tonto 
group of prehistoric ruins 
Tonto forest in Arizona. The 
trees, Glacier park, the petrified 
est, the Oregon caves, and hu 
us other phenomena = serve 
‘act other hosts of visitors 
The sportsman finds his St 
1e itional forests I I 
ell - g ii LoOunas | pL 
ers na ¢ euards sides 
ser Hye Te fi l 2 
spren of r ften p ‘ 
best site f tl Lmnpel idl S 
~ ute \ record of 218 eS 
of trail cut, 1,236 miles of 1 l 
ie ad $ S51 es ot f e 
line strun tells what the g r 
1¢ S aoe I the way f S 
g enien f « n 
) eval fores | 
f tl wilde ss of the s | 
the pioneer is swiftly passing: the 
dav of the national forest s - 
duc tive resources and ts 
parks approaches The re] f 
last year’s administration t 
United States department of 1g - 
culture evidences rapidity 


transformation. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE, 


Bleanor Gordon and Theodore 
Friebus, who made one of the hits 


of their career at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre during the past week in 
Frank Ferguson’s new . comedy, 


“Sweet Widow Marie,” have in re- 
hearsal another comedy by the same 
author which it is said is equally 
bright, if not better, than that in 
which they are now appearing, and 
it will be given for the first time at 
B. F. Keith’s theatre Monday after- 


noon. The engagement of these 
popular players is for two weeks 


only, and so gréat has been their 
success that they will probably stay 
in vaudeville for the rest of the sea- 
SOR. 





Another strong feature for the 
week will be the first appearance | 
bere of Bothwell Browne, said to be | 
one of the greatest impersonators 
that has appeared in years. He is 
a westerner, well known in San 
Francisco, where he made his first 


great hit, and came East only a few 
months age, with a splendid produc- 
tion 

Still another 
Chip and Mary Marble, 
ways delightful Delft 
Old Bdam.” Others 
Butler and her quartette 


be Sam 
that al- 
dialogue, ‘‘In 
will be Amy 
of comedi- 


feature will 


in 


, 


ans in a singing and dancing num- 
ber: the Lavine Cimarion Trio of 
fun makers; and the R. A. G. com- 


pany of singers and musicians. 

G. & C. Merriam Company of 
Springfield, Mass., are calling special 
ention to their Webster's New In- 
This volume 





Phe 


++ 


al 
ternational Dictionary 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





L VER the country this agency has already placed s0 many teachers that it is 
AL appealed tv for help instead of to local agencies. Thus ina sopgle week of 
May, 1910, engagements were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recommend«d by usircm 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord Schoo), of a house-master recc mn ended by 
us from the Detroit University School; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Fricnds Sch ol, of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; the University Schvol, Cincinnati, ofa 
native German just then a student at the THE tary Institute of asenior at Colgate Uni- 
Oneonta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- yersity. This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every case the Otiations were carried on through this 
office and the engagements made largely through the confidence felt in our services. A su- 
perior teacher who desires to locate in a particular state will find it wise to apply to us, for 
the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than COUNTRY 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from al) over the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF N. Y. 











TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, °” ‘sts. *y*- 


Chicago 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling 'a positions in Colleges, State Norms} 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. 


f you want personal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. AddressC. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


1 Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY mm rege . Lote er 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov. 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good £chools to parents. 


Call on 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in } enn- 


PECIALISTS 

















h been thoroughly revised, and at} sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
"9 sie fo cBy ¥g : a. tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. ed pubeher 
the same time enlarged to such an information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
extent that it virtually constitutes a C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
new book The revision and enlarge- 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
ment have been in preparation for a ‘ 
number of years by large staff -of 
experts Phe number of words and Al BAN Y ; TEACHERS’ A GENCY 
phrases defined has been greatly in- 
creased, mainly from the fresh coin- Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
age of recent years, in popular speech | Positions. Send for circulars. 
id in the various arts and SCIENCES. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 
he title words in the vocabulary are 
than double in comparison with 
+} ld International, now exceeding } SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
On The vumber of llustrations | HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
reased to over 6,000 The book} Pres, Sec. and Treas. 
ns more than 2,00 Rig During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
4 from the large iners im t1¢/and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
I nt of material, the p 1D ishers de-| Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon,. Write and see what we can 
s to emphasize the quality rather] go for you. 
than the yuantit) ~ the work, be MANHATTAN BUILDING. DES MOINES. IOWA 
use of the careful attention to thor- 
gh scholarship in all departments 
} Featl ni - + wnde 
the fullnes ifort n under THE BRIDGE F CHE Ss’ GENCY ©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
rtant titles T A R A 2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
aaah a FPR NTE Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
A MISNOMER 
Been on your vacation yet? 
Well. I’ve had a change.’—Bos- HE SCHERMERHOEN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supericr 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! offcials 


ton Herald 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Norma], Academic and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, ‘(eometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods. Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography. 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmansbip, Commercial Law 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 358 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





POS SOOO OOOS HOSS GO8S $OO9FSHS 9899865665066 60686068 


pe “ **3 
. Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 20-4 Beacon st. 
Agency 


- +« «+ Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 








ad.and mail with application for Free Tuition 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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There is a Good Reason 


WHY THE STUDENT SHOULD CHOOSE 
THE SCHOOL WHICH TEACHES THE 


REMINGTON 


She knows the reason—So does the Schuol 
man—So does everyone 


The MOST Positions and 

The BEST positions are 

REMINGTON POSITIONS 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Ineorporated) 
New York and Every where 
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NOTABLE LECTURES ON BOYS 


‘ 


By A. E. Winship 


Boston 


Unsurpassed in Interest, Information or Inspiration 


Mr. Winship has been an exceedingly 
attractive lecturer on Boys fora quarter of 
a century. He has lectured in every State 
in the union, and in more than half of the 
states every year for twenty-five years, In 
more than one hundred cities he has lec- 
tured in more than ten different years 


LECTURES ON BOYS 


Boys as an Asset 
Boys as a Liability 
The New Boy 
Making Boys Manly 


These may be given singly or as a series 


For dates, address 
Cc. W. SOUTHWORTH, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 











WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
mare pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioces."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘‘] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me wel] posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed 

*“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention 


WM, FPF. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 














Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 


ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 


attractive salaries 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 








“ue Hovenaioi patito 











